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scholer, a. 

hamble.Christian. 
ihhortly He: often preached 
dor his brethren of the Presbytery, and was 
always a welcome visitor in their families. 
to McGraw was ‘not rit until the 
of tie‘ ‘third day of the iieeting. 

wed of the Lower West Notting- 
ashen: and had charge of an academy, 
in. whi which nymber of ministers re- 
prixed their early, tic training, He 
swas the largest man I. had. ever, seen at, that 
dime, :his;.voice was, correspondingly 
ypowerful. «He wes a man of sound learning |. 
rand:greatenergy: When interested in his 
the’ spoke fedlingly and with earnest- 


appeals to which I have ever 


‘end ach ‘were not as 


to, 


is it hot true that our ministers now, 


you, save Jesus Chrisfand him crucified. 
This was the déteriiitiation of the great- 


‘| est, the’ thidst! earned, ‘dnd! the suc- 


cessful of all the -apostles, when about 


to’ commence his ‘ministry in Corinth, the 


‘Holy Spirit... In reviewing his ministry at 
Goth nth; which was ‘remarkably successful, 
whé makes knowh to the Church his deter- 
‘whination, when ‘he visited the city, and the 
“doctrines God, by’ his Bpirit, made effectual 
to. their conversion. 

The excitement his presching produced, 
.and the opposition he met, prepared the 
minds ef.those he addressed to consider the 
"importance of the truthshe delivered. The 
wonderful changes which. were witnessed, 
awakened attention to his ministry. We 
‘may learn from the determination of the 
apostle, and from the success which attend- 
ed his ministry, what kind of preaching the 
“Holy Spirit attends, and makes effectual to 
‘the conversion of sinners. May it not be 


person, appears from the deep depravity of 


‘enemies of the true God. This assurance 
would excite at the present day opposition 
in the hearts of the unrenewed. But they 


with the thick shade of the beach around 


Christian, to be taking the senseless stuff of 
which dreams are made, and trying to draw 
from them intimations concerning the fu- 
ture. . Yet, in some instances, through the 
medium of a dream, the imagination may 
give us an. illustration of important truth. 


tell you my ‘dream. Some years ago, I 
awaked one morning under the i impression I 
had been making a loud noise in my sleep. 
‘I had: been dreaming that I-was abroad on 
‘some open landscape, under the clear sky, 
which, free from the slightest cloud, was 
light, though the sun was not there; yet it 
‘it was not night: it was the light of day, 
but without the sun; and the heavens 
seemed purely light without any glare, such 
as might be the case, could we have the 
light of a clear day in the absence of the 
sun, or a commingling of the light of the 
sun and the full moon, without the presence 
of either of those bodies. Looking towards 
the north, my attention was arrested by 
something 1 in the far distant heavens, seem- 


the bodily form of a man; then the features 


able otherwise to conceive. Every thing 
else was lost sight of in the bewildering 


BE KIND TO ALL. 


fellow-man, and thus rendering him happy, 
which would greatly contribute to his own 
happiness, for it is a source of true pleasure 
to increase the joys of another. | 
Kindness and assistance should be be- 
stowed alike on the aged and bereaved. The 


such as these would dispel the clouds of |. 
despondency, and shed the sunlight of joy 
and hope upon their hearts. — 

Thete i is yet another class which call forth 


the sympathy, the attention, and the be- 


-nevolence of all. Rightly has it been said, 
‘‘The erring need the dew of gentle words 
to refresh their weary hearts.”’ 

On earth we need not expect perhoiins: 
Many times do wayward mortals leave the 
bright and flowery path of virtue, to wan- 
der in the dark, desert plains of vice. If 
we expect forgiveness from Him, who ever 
deals justly, we must forgive the erring, and 
not forsake them and turn them coldly 
away. The unforgiving Christian is as of- 
fensive in the eyes of God as those they will 


ferent spirit were manifested towards us, it 


word is sometimes worth more than a mine 
of gold. Think of this and be on your 


liberty to devote myself. to poverty, if I 
choose; but I don’t that T sie lib- 


of divinity in the Church, and who has 
among his friends one of our most pon- 
derous divines, and asking whether they 
thought these friends kept up their corpora- 
tions On air. 


yielded, of turning away the aspirations of 
their children from the ministry, and direct- 
ing them to more lucrative occupation. And 
I want our young fnen of talent to be de- 
livered from the temptation of seeing their 
brethren made confortable in other profes- 
sions.while they are ground down with diffi- 
culties. And I don’t want our ministers to 
be doing what I know some of them are 
doing, maintaining themselves on their pri- 
vate means—on what does not belong to 
them, but to their children. [ tell you that 
I have heard it said in my own ears, in my 
own house, by two most respectable minis- 
ters of our Free Church, that the very last 
profession on earth to which they would 
rear a-son was that of a Free Church minis- 
ter. That is a sad and melancholy state of 


him, and presumed, on learning that he had 


of some of the vices of our large towns. But 
I began to think again—is it possible that 
that young man may have been kept there 
at home, and lost the best year of his life 


it on my journey.’ O could wo but view ail 


does not look towards eternity, and long for 
a change from a scere of embarrassment 
and woe for that of complete blessedness, in 
the qroyment of what is infinitely and un- 
inte rfuptedly pcan It is my aim to grow 
in faith; and I growin faith as I get nearer 


sign all, trust for all, pray for all, praise 
for all; ‘but shut that out from the eye of 
my faith, and I sink down into the meanest 
and worst worm of earth. —Memoir of Hen- 
ry Budd. 
Translated in Arnold’s Christian Life. 


BARON VON CAN ITZ’S “HYMN. 


Come, my soul, elt must be waking— 
Now is breaking 
O’er the earth another day. 3 
Come to Him who made this splendour, 
thou render 
All thy feeble powers can pay. 


From the stars thy course be learning ; 


And convert thee, 
When thou evil wouldst pursue. 


are with health can 


pain, and weariness, and bitterness. Let 

the healthy lay these things ever to heart, 

and, while they scrupulously perform their 

duty—while they reverence the fortitude and 

petianee of the gentle and resigned, let them 

ve pity upon many a oe and querulous 
et 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING, 
The Rev. E. N. Sawtell, now in Europe, 


in a recent letter to the Christian Observer 
says:—‘ The most soul-stirring music I 
have heard in Europe was in-the Surrey 
Chapel in London, where the great Row- 
lind Hill taught his people to sing as well 
as to pray. There they have an organ 
simply as an assistant to the congregation, 
and at the very first peal of that instrument 
the three thousand auditors rise to their 
feet at once, minister and all, and pour 
forth such strains of melody that the organ 
is scarcely heard; and they sing, too, with 
such willing minds, such a cheerful look 
and manner, such open mouths, and heads 
erect, as if their very souls were so full of 


the speaker; and, when he arises to address 


In the Greek Church it is customary to 
mingle bot water with the sacramental wine, 
in order to imitate the natural temperature of 


| do not judge of it parcels. 


their ‘that night’ was om, none can be:swed, | precious, that such 4 vision can bé of it’ no | on’ — Mortal Sepport. that our youth ary 
in. _ care of Was a ‘New, itis believed, if the preaching of the | ‘more than a shadow? To see amid such'} subjo ined js j a eth of the straction in the the minis in. many rades and nam 
| ‘work was and most successful of the apdstles |' walls and domes and temples, Him whose |. Rev ongDe Guthrie ‘Edinburgh, at a meet- ty to lay thet talents at the | and 
Yo for the kingdo ‘should “be niade the ‘model; according to | unutterable beauty ‘and foveliness’ were | -ing'@® his: Presbytery, éalled’to consider the least—givers. 

‘Tieayen. was a Of fine talents; '| which’ sermots’ should ‘be ‘prepared, we | shadowed forth to me powerfully, though subji oF the wapport of the ministry. if down | In alli ages of the Goa had bed, is te given y 

reacher, ‘aiid’ a ‘friend ‘whould ‘not: Tong hear of the’ apathy in our dimly, in that precious dream—and there |; across the Atlautic to. America, bis more public servants, a strong! shall: find; knock, and ites 
thinthtérs | thorough He! ‘no desire to: but’ and revivals. |'to be myself pure as that ‘dwelling-place, | and g find. the that there they are complain- TRUE ‘HAPPIN relay of these hidden ones, the burden-bear- opened unto Matt. vii. 7.— Old 

he’ Wee, the ap of “Hig all-absorb- AN AGED MINIsTER. | and in the likeness‘ of the beauty and love- ing pat all the and power | ESS. of — 
| Tend to Christ, | | liness of that blessed Saviour; the thought | of the rising yout at country afe go- 
One, opeasion, i : her a as! my dear’ friend, Wwe forget that we good of man and the glory of God. advao- 
this end he preached biit | is almost tore than I can endure. ing’ (other professions and mercantile pilgrims PAT ENCE. 
Christ ‘and Him ‘For the Presbyterian. “The friends arose in silence and walked busiti of ‘the Chureh. Look a stranger af his i ‘ 
‘since Tested irs his | of and slowly homeward, while the twilight was across ‘the: Irish Sea, and’ you will find the room be comfortable be" does dwell “ | ‘Learn to pats’ coustruction on all 
ls Look ers y ma at times so | 
| bright above the western hills, and the fra- city I much upon its comforts, because he the load as to be out of sight. —Ma- ‘and with 
éy ‘do I Wisell who rance of the in bloom was richer to pass on when the’ ‘mornin cedonian. y sou regard’ to’ bis Church, 
Whom: these ing grapes is ; cedon 
| | _Singularly small number of students | ;- ai there may be a time wherein thow shalt ece 
t is. the cause that the former days le from the falling dews. comiig out for. the ministry of the Free his room be dirty and he 
| | y | does not send for painters ‘and u only tossed, thy thinking, 
he bother thai these? * Our Church is now | Theophilus to his friend; «the place seems ——__——»——__ Churph, That is to me a most melancholy ae P wed 

‘with laborious ‘mil f T 20 ‘to farnish and decorate it. he sa IRRITABILITY 'Y IN ILLNESS. | 

p! ous ‘ani ous ministry. | fitted for repose. While we:sit on this log For the Presbyterian. act. But not wonder at it; I am at. 4s bat for a night; to-morrow I: shall ° | waita little, it shall arrive safe. This is 


common stumbling,stone; but walk by 
light of the word, and the eye of faith look- 


as som with those who. have preceded | us, and this brook, murmuring at our feet, | around ll ims 
first | them, aré lesa able or disposed to endure ag it washes the base of that heavy grey| As we are commanded to imitate the. ex. | erty to devote ‘my ‘family to the poverty one Knees, ing on it, and thon shalt pass by and’ not 
min inust lay theétr account wit tage to another, we ve | upon to suffer, what heroic strength of apirit 
“hardness, for the immediate isters iy h. po pir b 
ness, ‘leas anxious for the imm rock,  overoprend with grape vines, let us ample of Christ, it is evidently our duty to do not want wealth in thé'Church; I do not by faith, how little would any earthly cit-| lies hidden under the mask of silent, uncom stu ae neh The Claret “ais ras and 
and | Conversion’ of sinners, ‘and less influenced by. listen to, the wood robin, as the sun is set- | strive to do. good to all Heron § “The poor | want the, Free. Church to be a rich Chareh 3: cumstance affect us! Iam more convinced plaining pee ; how strong the tempta- | Baby lon sings—sits as a qeueay, whe 
love?’ N ting, arid hear what you were about to have a right to expect aid from the more ao faith tione are. to othe ‘dows and 
_ gancerning heaven.” opulent. Were~this~not the case, they |-get: wp: but ‘I want the repulsiveness of appiness on earth consists in this. pining; how difficult it is to be grateful, eantif 
was nothing more than a dream,” re- might, justly complain. of their humble ‘sta- poverty removed. People talk of they who think that happiness consists | and still more to be amiable, when the irri- shall not look another revolution. 
” For the Prodhgiarian. | plied Amicus; ‘and you know I attach no} tion. But were all equally wealthy, many | being spiritual men; but I wish to knowif |) se intense delights. On earth | tation of every nerve renders the most skil- hs — : 
: a Stew , ? happiness is hardly a positive thing; it con-| fal attendance irkso d the dearest | Tse ber again; no, she shall never rise, 
» PREACHING CHRIST. } significance to them. of the finer feelings of the heart would ‘be | they think I.can keep up a body of six feet al a ce mé, an e dea “ And h 
° | , sists more in the absence of cares, afflictions iden h nd a mighty angel took up a stone like 
agree with you, it is a remnant of | unfelt and unknown. The giver could not inches on air. I remember | than in the ‘positive enjoyment of any great mill: stone, and cast it into the 
not to know any thing |. ‘heathen superstition, and unworthy of a| have the consciousness of having aided a of the sublunary good. Nomancan be happy who | dreads the tear and the cloa d, where all is Babylon goat 
Rev 


found no more at all.’”” of 
not hasty; take God’s’ 

all wisdom and ri hteousness, but we shall 
best discover the coast of it when we look 
on it in a frame—when it shall be'fally 


“‘thost wealthy, the most populoys, ‘the 
“most polite, and the most corrupt of all | And such pieture, though no more real and | heart of the one may be ready to sink under | pe; + jay Ar Ao sad nay ministers | to the cross of Christ. Rut, O my wretched sufferer; upon their side let the sick not for- 
ing men of spirituality—I wish we were | infidelity!—I might be al h had I completed and finished, and our eyes en- 
sermons aka Hot pec interest- the cities of Greece. ‘He. was fully aware | 20 more prophetic than a comparison or | the burden of cares which time has heaped | more’so than we are—but I would pray | but peeing. toot hefocy 7 i 3 get that the reverence and love thus excited lightened to take a fuller: and clearer view 
“tothe They wére ust- ‘that “he. ‘would meet powerful opposition literary embellishment, woven by the same | upon it; that of the other may be oppressed | such talkers to remomber that we are men there world crucified por atid T the aa of it than we can have here. O! what won- 
‘no thing for | from the Jews, the professed people of God, | imagination, in waking hours, may yet fur- by the “weight of loneliness and sorrow. themselves, and like the world.” But I am happy tha der—what endless wondering it 
ach two hours. ‘He quoted largely ‘and from: learned and. unlearned Gleutiles. nish an pErepHate illustration of a sacred | Friends have departed, and now they wan- | 1nfirmities, too My doctrine is—Lord, lead | gise. And God, of his kind mercy, grant | instead of exhausting them with the command ert deatg atone, 
the saad and tn ‘his exposition of |.He must have felt that his dependence for | subject.’’ der alone, their frail bark rudely tossed on | US nOt into temptation; and I want every | that I may find no rest for the sole of my | gle to perform an ungrateful duty. 
pture nen She e prea lan- -success was on the mighty power of the “ With this understanding thep, I will | life’s stormy sea. Sympathy and kindness to Christian parent to be delivered from the foot but under the Saviour’s cross! With 
ing nr om ee temptation to which I know some have | that in view I can bear all, forgive all, re- | — ee LEARNING THE CATECHISM. | 


The Rev. Mr. Davis, t now of Mount Ster 
ling, Illinois, writes an interesting acoount 
of a presentation of Bibles to twenty-three 
children at Adams, Illinois, who had made 
a complete recitation of the entire Shorter 
Catechism at one time. One of the boys 
was a mute thirteen years old, who wrote 
down on his slate from memory, the words 
of the answers correctly spelled, Another 
lad was not quite six years old, and had not 
yet learned to read, but acquired his task 

y repeating the answers after his mother. 
One little girl was only six years. Several 
of this interesting class have come to an 
experimental knowledge of the truths they 
recited, iu a recent revival in that place. 


MISSION TO THE HOLY LAND. 


T remember titm ‘as he appeared on |, then, . that the absence of the Holy Spirit | ingly in the direction of the pole-star—at | not forgive, if the latter have repented and | matters, which will be most injurious to our Dimly burning ] d to God that th ld 

Cha bat évening of the meeting. “The house m our, churches at the present time, and | first very faint and indistinct, like the slight- | forsaken their sins. We are not our own | Free Church. And let me tell you tbat ’Neath the sun their light grows pale; hele Pra rete ahd ox . md bie = 

“wal filled ‘to ‘ita ‘atin git’ capacity, with an ‘the few, conversions ‘reported from time to | est mist at all visible, but slowly and steadily | keepers, Who knows when we shall so far | there are Free Church ministers who have So let all that sense delighted __ ond all i spirit py Gt, ware 7 The Rev. Thomas ¥ Wright, of the Free 
— Gudisnce anxious to hear the word. ‘A few _| time, ate, occasioned by a different mode of | coming towards me and growing more dis-| forget ourselves as to put forth a right | not that in their power, though they had it While benighted | though the roof of the building be lifted Church, left Swinton recently for London, 

‘nen ‘moments after the close of the evening ser- | preaching the gospel from that chosen by | tinct; now a shadowy outline, not very ac-| hand and sin. Heaven keep us in the nar- | in their wish. I once entered a lovely Free From God’s presence fade and fail. from its walls. Now the soul of the minis- | there to join Dr. Bonar Kelao, from 

om, the Doctor rose on the pulpit.steps, and | the most successfal of the apostles? = =~ ‘| curately defined nor of a deep shade; then| row path. But if we should fall, where ‘Church ae The ———. ‘ most de- Lo! how all of breath partaking, ter that has participated in such singing ag | whence they proceed through France for 

An the.mostisolemn manner add d the |» “That the determination of theapostleswas | the dim figure of a human form, but grad-| would be our end, if in every face we saw a pi pe Ohi ob, ¥ f eth shes a Gladly waking, that, must be dead indeed if it be not moved | Marseilles, and then proceed to Alexandria 

apenitent, partion of the, congregation, It | wise, may appear from a’ few considera- | ually approaching on a right line, gently | frown, and on every brow we read ven- tad: ign: sat sgn a sane Sage ad . _ Hail the sun’s enlivening light! and stirred within him. Ah, but he is| in Egypt. There they”ire to join a party 

fate -aninddress long remembered: by: those ‘tions. The necessity of the perfect obedience | downward through the heavens from its| geance! Deeper and deeper would we de- had been attending Edinburgh Col- Plants whose life mere sap doth nourish, he bes from 

. | : electric spark, a live coal from o ’s al- v 
twho héard it. ‘It'was one ofthe «most ear- | and’ stifférings of Christ, who is a divine | starting point, it developed. more and more | scend in the path of infamy; when, if a dif lege. I said I would be most happy to see aye eis + seal the shades of night, | tar—tt ashe the lips and the heart of | part 7. phan to proceed through the desert 


to Mount Sinai; es they are intending to. 


Mstenod.' His whole heart was'in’it. As an | the human heart which, in its natural state, | began to be visible, until at length pausing | might stay our career of sin, and we might | not been up last session, that he was in bad | __ hei besishiia | 
‘ambassador for Christ, he besought men ‘to the apostle declared to,,he enmity against | full before my enraptured gaze in the air, | henceforth have lived and died honest, up- health. When I sympathized with her on ot land of 
{be to | best works proceed. | stood revealed the most! beautiful form-and | right, and virtuous. that understanding, a most painful expres- | the incense of thy powers ;— beard, and hie own heart has felt, that he | in that land. ‘Thence théy vigit Jerusatem 
“thing St waa his ‘and 90 it esine: ta.eseape from: the just demands. of. sentrancing, eounterance possible for the con- ‘Tiook’ not with contempt upon the er- | 8100, over. her face, and I, seeing it For the night is safely ended: is to address living, ‘animate beings, and not | and other places of note in Paléstine!® ‘The 
sroyed to be, . Bee iain i *"''| the divine law, and to secure future happi- | ception of man. The hair fell in flowing | ring youth. He may yet see his error, | was a painful subject, dropped it. "I thought God hath tended a collection of cold marble statues, which, | principal object of the mission” of the rev 
_Dr, Samuel Marti: pastor of the: Chance- ness. The truth and’ justice'of God mast | ringlets around the shoulders, the features | and sorely repenting, may be led by kind- | t© ™yself—now, that son has turned out to With his care thy helpless hours. like the prophet’s dumb » dogs, could neither | erend gentlemen is to examine the written 

ord church, was,at the meeting most of the | be vindicated, or his throne cannot be sup- | were exquisite, the eyes were fixed on me | ness once more into the right path. Stretch Me agers v s heart- ae conte other sons, Pray that he may prosper over bark nor sing.’ valley in the wilderness as it is called, near 
time, He was.@'man, va respected for 3 could not but alarm the Co-| in an expression of the tenderest love, and | forth a helping hand, ye who bear the hal- pr d oe hie ch sok i de pod prey mig Each endeavour. to Mount Jabul, as it is well known that 
; » His reaching was | rinthians to be assured that they were the | the whole formed a combination of beauty | lowed name of Christians. Draw back the oswerpal When thine aim is and true; the whole face of this mountain at its hage 

Pp . J ing on his head, and has become the victim good ; GREEK CHURCH hezen 
the like of which I could never have been | erring by love and persuasion. A kind But that He may ever thwart thee, Pai : he covered with written o ters, ni 


supposed to have been done by 
ps of Israel during their sojourn in yA 
wilderness. As these have.never be 
ciphered, Mr. Wright takes: out. with him 


64 Tn” ‘his' day ‘as they‘ate now.’ ‘While hé | must have a discovery of their need of the | loveliness of the expression of the counte-| guard, ye who would pursue to the confines Think that He thy ways beholdeth— 
wan an in ae services, and was interested, | perfect, righteousness of Christ, before they | nance. It was exquisite to the very high- | of the grave an unfortunate brother or | because of the difficulty of sending him to He unfoldeth blood. There are also five kinds of commu- | ample apparatus to copy them all off, and 
snot appear t6 enter’ as heartily into | can come ta him. From the cross of Christ | est capacity of man in feeling what is ex- | sister. college. So, after conducting worship in the Every fault that lurks within; nion bread used, in the form of two circles, | bring home with him. ah this ‘ean We done, 

‘the ‘the work as some of the others. ‘The day |-our thoughts are directed to the throne of | quisite. The sight of the countenance en- We all have some frailty ; inn where I was living, I turned the conver- Every stain of shame gloss’d over placed upon each other, and made by the | and they can be send ythey will no doubt 
‘of life with him, at that time, was far spent, | God. He looks down upon this rebellious | tranced my soul, and shot through and fs. ha are ei sation on to the manse and the minister, and Can discover, widow of a priest or deacon These five | throw a great deal of light on Bible know- 
and. he was regarded as a patriarch among world, and his eye affects his heart. He | throdgh my heart, thrills of inconceivable Mush Gomis from the hen: re — by 8 bye, the gee son was not And discern each deed of sin. kinds are—the bread of Jesus Christ; that ledge Our. Wright will likewise take 
his brethren, - has ‘but one Son perfectly holy, equal in | delight. An impression was in some way ables 7 ast session, do you know the ; of the Virgin; that of the Saints; the ‘bread coped of other spots of interest, which will 
af the . church, of | fnark and di nity with himself. He loves{ conveyed to me that it was Jesus. I ee pe aig why Upon which, to the credit of oe ne of the living, and the bread of the dead. perhaps tend to illustrate them more to the 

S 4 the man’s kindly feeling and delicacy, he All our powers, The bread of Jesus Christ is cut through ; public mind. The party is large, consist- 


Dr. Houston, , pastor 
Columbia, the church of 
Wrightaville also, was.active in the meeting 
from its comuicncement until its close. His 
¥dice' whe ‘peculiarly soft and: musical, and 
dris' manner ‘very mild and preposseasing. 
If*his countenance was a true index of 
his disposition, he was amiable. No face 


his Son with that love we cannot compre- 
hend. His Son looks with pity on his 
Father’s enemies, and is willing to leave for 
a time the bosom of his Father, that he may 
save at least a portion of the human race. 
These, the most sublime and glorious sub- 


jects, oceupy:‘our thoughts. The gift of 


could readily believe it. Several persons 
were standing around him; but they were 
hardly noticed; the eyes were enchained on 


him, and exclusively on the expression of 


his countenance. I have never had such 
thrills of ecstacy, though deeply calm, as 
those thus felt. Hxquisite vibrations went 
through and through my whole constitu- 


For the Presbyterian. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


A letter of Lord Byron’s, lately published, 
contains the creed of that brilliant and un- 
happy man. 


‘I prefer,” says he, ‘‘Confucius to the 
ten commandments—Socrates to St. Paul. 


drew his chair to mine as close as he could, 
and whispered they were not able to send 
him. I don’t know a better test than that 
of whether our ministers are adequately pro- 
vided for. I know there are some people 
who do not care what a minister gets. 


‘‘Some people think, I have no doubt, that 
when Dr. Candlish or I go to the pulpit, 


Vain and brief, are borne away ; 
Time, my soul, thy ship is steering, 
Onward veering, 

To the gulf of death a prey. 


May’et thou then on life’s last morrow, 
Free from sorrow, 

Pass away in slumber sweet; | 
And released from death’s dark sadness, 


they take a triangular piece from the upper 
portion, and from the bread of the living 
they cut besides as many bits as there are 
members of the imperial family. All these 
pieces are put into the vase of the sacred 
wine. The bread of Jesus Christ is given 
in small bits to the communicants; the 
other kinds are given exclusively to the 


ing of upwards of twenty-two persons, some 

of them well qualified for the work. They 
are to get an escort to accompany them, be- 
sides guides, which will swell their number. 
pretty largely. They will be out at the 
commencement of spring, when they will 
have the best opportunity for taking’ and 
copying the inscriptions. Wit 


; feat be more’ expressive of kind feel- | the Father, and the humiliation and sacri- : 
" fags.’ Children instinetively loved him, | fice of the Son, are wonderful. ‘The minis- | tion of body and soul. This thought arose, hg og haglet 1 or anlage we have nothing to do but open our mouths, Rise in gladness, privileged classes. ness. 
be, to feel a deep interest in try of the Son tried the feelings of the hu- | <I have often heard that the sight of Jesus fooling, , Dota believe be thes se of That far brighter Sun to greet. 
is manner in the pulpit was solemn | man heart, and invited much opposition to | in heaven fills the saints with joy unspeak- | the prime attribute of the Deity, and death an ail other “ ; | A Herote Actis 
: : eg eternal sleep—at least of the body.” ‘You | professions may be respectable, but that it Only God’s free gifts abuse not, NONE BUT GOD LEFT NOW. OM. 
impressive, and. his sermons. seldom | him, which finally terminated in his cruci-| able; I now understand it.’ Under these} ‘here brief of the His light nei, 
have none but God left now!” saida{| In Gordon’s History of Ireland the follow- 


failed.to interest. .. The intelligence of his 
4 death made ‘sad hearts among the children 
of our household: 
-« (Fhe Rev. Orson Douglass, pastor at that 
time of the’ church of Marietta, and after- 
Wards the Mariner’s preacher in Philadel- 


| Wis at’ fhe meeting for several days. 


was eminently p ractical. He 


ded to the of his 

pwn religions feelings, , He appeared im- 
"pressed. with. importance. of his work, 
and with. sense of his .own unworthiness, 


_ Qn this,ovcasion he. was especially active in 


creek ‘Douglase’s conversations with 
hie, cad efforts to keep out of his way. 
several occasions he. ‘dodged behind 
the church when. he saw him coming.” I 
seen Mr. Douglass once since. He 
visited. Princeton ; ance, while I was a stu- 
dentin the Seminary. His address to the 
students was characterized by the same ear- 
fore. 
But 'the minister who impressed me most 


gaw, more, ok ihe others. There 


gave direction’ to every thing he did and 
said. "The of ‘his ‘example no man 
was & epistle for 

all ell All 


fixion. The character of the renewed heart 
is the same now as when acted out in the 
crucifixion of the Son of God. This the 
convicted .sinner understands and feels. 
Faithfully preaching Christ and him eruci- 
fied, the Holy Spirit makes effectual to the 


conviction and conversion of sinners. But. 


it is believed that much of the preaching of 
‘the present day is very different from that 
of the apostle, which was so successful. 
Young preachers are unwilling to give of- 
fence. They know what the people will 
approve, and they are careful to select such 
subjects : as will be most pleasing to them. 


which published good news to the world. 

| Some select the subjects of their dis- 
courses from the history of the life of Christ, 
rather than from the history of his suffer- 
ingsand cruel death. They represent Christ 
as a most wonderful philanthropist, who 
gave sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, 
power to the lame to walk—who healed all 
manner of diseases, and fed at his own 
expense five thousand in a desert place. 
Should any one at the present day do what 


and deliver a carefully written discourse 
without any notice of the sufferings and 
death of Christ, he would be admired by a° 
wealthy and fashionable congregation, and 


he gave relief, were not occasioned by par- 
ticular sins. ‘They were natural defects or 
infirmities. 

Christ had two objects i in view in his life 
one, to prove that he was a perfect man, 


_ with-all the tender sympathies and feel 
of a perfect man, and the other, by his | 


impressions, my first impulse was to throw 
my voice into its highest pitch, and sing 
glory to the Lamb that was slain. In doing 
this I awoke. On finding myself awaking, 
I tried to fall asleep again; but the charm 
was broken, the vision had fled. The im- 
pression left by this heavenly vision, dream 
though it had been,. was of the most de- 
lightful. and sanctifying kind. _ For many, 
many days I scarcely thought of any thing 
else, and the world appeared valueless and 
worthless. 

‘<Qn another occasion I dreamed that I 
had been travelling over a wide, level, sandy, 


seemed beyond and on the edge of this 
desert, and was the end towards which my 
journey had been directed. The walls, the 
gates, the houses, the palaces, the domes 
and temples were all made in a style of 
wondrous architecture, of materials combin- 
ing the solidity of marble with the trans- 
parency of undazzling light. It appeared, 
indeed, as: if all were built of light, so pure, 
so clear, so beautiful; yet there was no glare, 


the air of purity, tranquillity, peace, and 
magnificence—of priestly and princely 
quietude; a city of palaces and temples 
built of solidified light; while above it, in 


after being a traveller so long in such a 
desert, to repose for ever in such a city, in 
a temple, a dwelling of such materials, 
whose builder and maker is God. 

This dream was mapeane substantially on 
two succeeding days. . True, these were but 
dreams; yet were they dreams the recollec- 


‘my pilgrimage is done—when my earthly 
‘of’ this tabernacle is dissolved—my 
[soul shall emerge from its ruins pure as the 


purity of that vision, and pass away into the 


ments of the 
Grorce Lorp Byron.” 


« Brief” it is, but sufficiently and sadly 
explicit. The portentous visage of infi- 
delity scowls upon us through these care- 
less, scornful sentences. And in subscrib- 
ing himself « wicked,” although this may 
have been but a sneer at those who mourned 


‘over his great departures from all that was 


good, did he not unconsciously indicate the 
effect wrought in him by the bold scepticism 
which he proclaimed? A scanty and wretch- 
ed creed produced a corresponding charac- 
ter, and his life became a continued viola- 


written by the same hand at another time. 
‘¢T once attempted to enumerate the happy 
days I had lived—days which might, ac- 
cording to the common use of language, be 
called happy. I could not make them 
count more than eleven, and I believe I 
have a very distinct remembrance of every 
one. I often ask myself whether, between 
the present time and the day of my death, I 
shall be able to make up the dozen.”’ 


when it is finished, bringeth forth misery. 
The filiation is complete, and most easily 
traced. We may wonder that he should 
deny the excellence of God’s law, or under” 
value those divine truths which Paul spake 


contains within it its inevitable and disas- 
trous result. 

And yet twelve days of Meapincen-oif 80 
be that he reached the twelfth—seem but a 
small portion even for one whose creed was 
so scanty, and his life so bad. Byron died 
when he was thirty-six years of age, and 


throw it away from him so recklessly on the 

ins of Greece. We wonder ' not that he 
should live a misanthrope, and die without 
penitence or hope. M: B. 


be a poor man. I know a small town 
where a dancing-master, who spends five 
weeks of the year, carries away, for teach- 
ing the children to kick up their heels, more 
money than two worthy secession ministers 
of the place get all the year round. Some 
think that a minister is all the better for 
being kept poor. There was a friend of 
mine who was assistant to his father, a se- 
seceding minister, and got $400 a year, 
while the father got $500. After his fa- 
ther’s death, the question was whether the 
minister should be kept at his old allow- 
ance of $400, or get the $500, like the 
father. Whereupon an honest man stands 


went aboot in ’ sheeps’ skins and goats’ skins, 
and lived in holes an’ caves o’ the earth.’ 
Well, that is all very well; but I would be 
glad ‘to know what the Edinburgh people 
would “hink of Dr. Candlish and me if we 
were seen walking in Prince’s street, my 
worthy friend in a goat’s skin, and your 
humble servant in the clothing of a sheep? 
I meet that old, narrow-minded, worthy 
man, by the high authority of Matthew 
Henry, and I am disposed to leave the 
whole question in his hands. He said, and 


ideas of the office of the ministry. With 
Paul, I would so magnify my office that I 
would like to see the finest genius and the 
noblest talent in the country devoted to 
that roblest office. Of course, I desidcrate 


statesmanship of Moses, the poetry of David, 
the imagination of Isaiah, the burning fer- 
vour of Ezekiel, the pathos of Jeremiah, 
the logic and eloquence of the Apostle 
Paul—for that cause God sent down his own 
“a from heaven; and more than that, 
and above that, for that cause God sent 


dust. But I am exceedingly anxious for 
the fate of our Free Church, that the vexa- 
tions and annoyances of debt and difficulty 


be taken out of the way of the rising miois- 


where to be seen. 


But still his Spirit’s voice obey ; 
Soon shall joy thy brow be wreathing, 
Splendour breathing, 

Fairer than the fairest day. 


If aught of care this morn oppress thee, 
To Him address thee, 

Who, like the sun, is good to all; 
He gilds the mountain tops, the while 
His gracious smile 

Will on the humblest valley fall. 


Round the gifts his bounty show’rs, 
Walls and tow’rs 

Girt with flames thy God shall rear; 
Angel legions to defend thee 


Some years since, a was invi- 
ted by a friend to make a speech at the 
anniversary of one of our great benevolent 
societies. When the time arrived, the 
speaker looked around the platform for the 
face of his friend, whom he had regarded as 
the leader in the ‘enterprise ; ; but he was no 
During the exercises, 
however, he cast his eyes up to the multi- 
tude which thronged the gallery of the 
largest building in the great city, and there, 


expressing great pleasure in the prosperity 
exhibited by the Road and attendance. 

‘‘ But,” asked the speaker already alluded 
to, “TI thought you were the President of 


| this Society ?”’ 


“‘ Are you the Secretary then, or the 
Treasurer ?”” 

‘¢ No, neither of these.” 

‘‘Then what are you? What office do 
you fill in the Board ?”’ 

None, sir; I have no office, and never 
had, unless, if you choose, you may call me 


post he filled; he never sought, and could 
rarely be induced to accept an office; but 
that part of the work which. was too humble 
for any one else to perform he considered, 


r widow, who had been freely pourin 
a her troubles to an aged peal She 
was dressed in black, and had years on her 
brow, while her face had in it a mournful, 
anxious expression; but the relation of her 
sorrows seemed to give relief to her heart. 

By the poor widow’s account she had 
passed through deep waters of affliction, 
and endured, as she said, more than her 
share of trouble. One of ‘her two children 
had been drowned, and the other was then 
in a lunatic asylum. She had lost her bro- 
ther and sister, and only three weeks before 
had buried her husband, being left alone 


«‘ None but God left now!”’ poor, broken- 
hearted pilgrim. Knowest thou him who is 
yet left thee? Hast thou felt that God is 
good? Hast thou tasted that the Lord is 
gracious? If not,’ no wonder, then, thy 
trouble is heavier than thou canst ‘bear. 
Hasten to him with thy burden. ‘“ Wait 
on the Lord; be of good courage, and he 
shall strengthen thine heart; wait, I say, 
on the Lord;”’ for then thy language will 
soon be, * Blessed be the Lord, Seastite he 
hath heard the voice of my supplications. 


xxviii. 6, 7. 


«None but God left now!”’. ‘poor desolate 
widow, tossed with tempest, and not com- 
forted. He who has cast thee down can 
raise thee up. He who has wounded thee 


tion, for the promise of the Redeemer has 
gone forth, ‘Come unto me all ye that la- 
bour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
ou rest.” Matt. xi. 28. 
‘‘ None but God ie now y poor, poverty- 
stricken mourner. Knowest thou not that 
the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 


thy heart with thanksgiving. — 


“Up and be doing, broken-héarted 
Onward and upward, desolate widow. To 


- made of all the 


a. statue 


ing incidents are mentioned in connection 
with the ever-memorable siege of — 
derry: 

A letter was dropped in Cumber, county of 
Down, near Belfast, directed to the ei 688, 
Mount Alexander, dated October 8th 
giving information that on Sunday, Oth 
of the month, a general massacre was to be 
testants in Iréland, me 
women, and children, in pursuatice ‘of 
oath taken by the Roman Catholics. This 
alarm reached Londonderry too late for the 
city to take measures to secure itself. The 
Protestants were terrified, and were doubt- 


conve ‘with men personally on the sub- 

ject of religion, and in distributing religious } - “It is “Hot suificiént to’ apeak of the birth, desolate moor, destitute of trees and herbage, tion of that holy law, which he rated be-| up in the congregation, and said, ‘ Mode- | Shall attend thee, and in poverty. ‘ All the day long,” said 

papers and tracts. TI have heard the sexton | the life, and the death of Christ’ as histori- when there appeared before me, distant, per- | neath the solemn common-places of Con- | rawtur, Aw’m clear for keepin’ the lad tae Hosts whom Satan’s self shall fear. she, “I am grieving; and when I wake in | ful how to act. Two companies of their 

of the church, who, like too many sextons, | cal facts. His crucifixion was the great | haps, a few miles, a city contrasting remark- fucius. the lawest, and my reason is just this, that anisesieigissiiiaialtaliiasiaiudaias the morning, my pillow is wet with tears. | enemies appeared on the opposite side of the 

_ indifferent to the subject of religion, | fact which filled heaven with wonder, and | ably with every thing around me, in the| Other effects flowed also out of this one | the Church never had ministers since she 3 Re, Every thing seems to have melted away, | river, and their officers were gente ed =“ 
purity and splendour of its beauty. It| pregnant cause. We transcribe a few lines | Wa8 Church, like them she had when they | BURDEN-BEARERS. and I have none but God left now. sake prope Se eh aay by 


the treachery of fede deputy mayor. — 
soldiers had alread the 
within ‘bandred yarde 

tor nines 
aah ld and deci then the ‘thelr: 
companions in trouble, seized the vee after 
some opposition, hastened to the ferry-gate, 
drew up the bridge and locked the gate, the, 
soldiers being within sixty yards of it at ee i: 
time. History does not record a, more 
roic act than this. . The: names of the young, 


a sly during the meeting with his devo- | no other man can do, his praise would ex- | no dazzle. Were it possible to solidify the |} The relation between this extract and the 
ete 4 God, was the. Rev. Robert White, | tend far and wide, and he se be greatly | clear, silvery moonlight, and build a mag-| former one is evidenf. It may be stated | 1 believe the experience of the world will | in an obscure corner, sat his noble friend. | The Lord is my oe pre my Lyre —_ part ny mach fern mney nah 
tor of the Fag laga’s Manor congregation. | admired. Let a young man of brilliant | nificent city of such materials, the appear- | thus:—Scepticism, when it has conceived, | PFOV® it, that a scandalous maintenance | When the meeting was over, the hidden | my heart trusted in him, and | am elped ; F bas , Ange he oleh Tasted’ da 
“ aye mess fro the act that I ie oP St kh oe: Within all bore | brings forth wickedness: and wickedness makes a scandalous ministry. Poverty and | man came forth with joy in his face, thank-| therefore my heart greatly rejoiceth 5 and | chives of the ¢ y. @ siege 
may have, mak us : J : 6 ‘ 6 “ ’ | piety are not identical things. I have high | ing one and another for their efforts, and/ with my song will I praise him.” Psalm | hundred and five and the inhabitants 


y 
were reduced to the 
the garrison were constantly assured 

Rev. George Walker, the rector of the par- 
ish, in a prophetic spirit, that God would 
reliéve them. The besiegers had thrown 


.< would be liberally supported. the air, rested a cloud of the same pure, 
ou j without being impressed | Presenting Christ crucified to an abides, undisturbed, undazzling light. As this | and wrote; but having avowed his unbelief, | piety—that is the first thing; but I am not “QO no! I am not, ” replied the modest | can heal thee; and he who has bereaved | boom across the river to prevent its ads 
“with his humbié, Chiistian spirit. Religion | is very different from presenting him as a | scene of amazing richness, purity, and mag- | we do not wonder that” sin should follow, one of those who think that God generally | man. __ thee, can be to thee more than a husband, | tion. At length two provision: ~~ 
with him wae reality in the pulpit and out | very extraordinary philanthropist. It may | nificence came into view, my feélings were | and lead on to wretchedness; for the start- by the and Geaghters’ Fall's thy oa of | friga pe Ay in 
. . , 0 80 show his power. For t nts, surely?” return e gentleman. sons and da 
ofit—on Sabbath and every day. It | be added many ofthe sufferings from which | indescribable, and I thought how blessed, | ing point foreshadows the end. The cause ge sorrow, peace and joy may yet thy por- but from the violence of the shock re-. 


bounded, and run upon the river's bank; 
the enemy’s soldiers ran with tamultuous 
disorder order to board 
when the sbi pg a 

thrown off batik by the shock, and floated 
nobly in deep ‘water. This: timely eae. 
ended the siege, and was ani i 

umph for the Protestant cause. far 


miracles, to prove that he was a divine per- | tion of ‘which is sweet, and the effect of | thus, by his own computation, had one day | down his own blessed Son. I set the pul- | the pack-horse of the enterprise!” thereof; the silver and the gold, the beasts 
; son, an in fe ellowship with God. which has been to draw my heart more | of happiness to three years of life—one gleam | pit in the highest position which any man That was just the worthy man’s office— | of the forest, and the cattle on a thousand most interestin se E apain abject i in the, pas one ie 
ting. Christ crucified to the. ginner, strongly towards Jesus and heaven. Ifthe | of sunshine amidst lengthened gloom and | occupy on earth ; and I desire, piety | the pack-horse or burden-bearer. hills? 
his vi things, float- | sadness. This seems. like being granted, to see ‘the first genius and |. Now this eccentric but godly man was one Thy desires are 1 siege, 
is prcating to ew an object he can- | unsubstantial ‘visions of those gs, float- | € sounding the 3 f the 
‘it | not, contemplate , with . pl but must | ing’through dreams, are so pleasant, what | depths of human misery. We wonder not the noblest talent of our country consecrated | of a very valuable class of labourers in| sions. ‘There is nothing that is good fot) niemory’o Rev.: * per ey tor 
P ‘| ta.the service of my blessed Master. I do | God’s work on earth. His whole soul was| thee that he cannot bestow. ‘He can wipe | contributed Dy tity 
, ——— with, @ sense of his guilt and | must’be ‘the pleasure arising from a vision | now that he should call life «a hideous not speak for aaelt and existing brethreff. | absorbed in doing the work which his Father | the tears from thy weeping eyes, bind up undaunted to “ the 
‘In: the dont of Christ he oats’ & of the -reality!: And can it "be, that when | heritage.” We wonder not that, he should. We will very soon be mouldering in the | had given him to do. He cared not what} the bones which he has vw Fe change thy the city... It ig a Dorie column, more ied 
gloom into gladness, and fill thy mouth and | one hundred, feet in height, surmounted. by | 
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he {ies ‘which has been | 


necessaril 
| at home, is inbereotly a vicious one. How- 


f | ever proper and Gesirable it may be to 


‘thet ‘entertainm t and’ instruction must 
than 


evening in higtening to 


| a well prepared lecture, or at an innocent 
and instedctiverexhibition; or » social party, 


not | the «spirit which: would endow suck places 


| with 


nt attractions, ‘and degrade 


it | home'to a place which’ is only to be tole- 


aff; ab ‘to real, Various, and 
T think the Presbyterian 

| “amon; the feligious jour- 

me- 
no equal, What 
paper, tasteful 
we 


gud 


in. ite. wh 


dool aw wesw 


received 


atourt, office states that- Mrs. Minor 
Wied omthe: 6th of: November, after an ill- 
Of dipht'weeks; and that although re- 
grettitig lenve her favourite work, «her 
end was with great peace and humble: con- 
fidence in her Redeemer’ The letter fur- 
the 

vicinity. . ‘The Arabs.and: poor dave truly 
for; her, and, while they weep are 

beard to: exclaim,‘ that our daughters, or 
‘or ieven we ‘durselves, could: have 
died Hr ober! for who: can: fill her place? 
can’ dé uwhich she has done?’ 
be ben of her great kindness to the 
f# she used to make for 

“of hes 


deeds of unwea- 
ve to the. afflicted.’ 


Goon —The Synod of 
ame made an arrangement with 


Thomas Grilliard, to prepare a history 
Chane the and progress.of the 


ia of great importance 
for ‘the! of some of the older ones 


& 
lemen cownécted 
in the State of New York, writes us 
to him’ ‘who have. a right to vote at 
in the election 


our correspondent, 
, if he will refer to the 
the, reports of the last 
General Assembly,..he will see that this 
‘was before that body, and caused 
wo little debate. The language of our Book 
simits of various interpretations, and there 
is # COfresponding variety of practice. The 
Assembly finally disposed of the matter by 
laying it ‘on the table—thus declining to 
make any décision, and leaving it to each 
qongregation to frame its terms of suffrage 
caremeins to its interpretation of the Book. 


““FRATERNAL.—The following kind and 
fraternal notice of our journal is from the 

Presbyterian of the West: 

x The, Presbyterian, at Philadelphia, never 
looked so well; its bold, large, clear title seems 
to say that it fe still in the possession of, and 
ektitied to, all and singular the rights and — 
vileges of the is of our Zion, and 
there host in ite bebalf for ever to warrant 
and defend. ‘After a r of a century of 
sprvice, it lives to testify by its ample patron- 
AZO. and dimensions, that its labours have not 

in rain or unappreciated. It has done a 

wor 
time in the history of the Church, and by its 
efficient and faithfulelabeurs, our cause was 


much pros vo aneyem, new di- 
vinity and efl-nigh taken 

possession of the Church Tes our stthore May 
it evér be valiant for the trath!” 


thank, contem 


compliment as to the improved 
pearance of his sheet, which appears in 
type and ‘on handsome paper, with 
ymise of reading matter to correspond. 
There i is no need that any one of our Pres- 


d we: Sains shundant prosperity to 


home papers should interfere with the 
an 


all.of thom. 
eid 
18 THE Cavse.—The Presbyterian 
of he est, in noticing the suggestion of 
ie. ‘Banner and Ad as to the unfa- 
vourable influence of continued fault-finding, 
op, the treasuries. of the Boards, says: 


di We are not fully satisfied; that these have 


er judge that the principal reasons are, 
the fact althou present is 
a a large “pi of the country 
| pts are to dt posted do not: 
arenes. surplus produce before the 

eat of 


¢ influence ,in diminishing receipts, 


oAsetond reason ia the die-. 


of the agency system to 80 
an, extent... This a the efforts for a 
cheap’ paper indred things, will do 
batter ti hah rat year than afterward, for the rea- 
frrends will ‘all act very promptly 

coder an éxcitement ; and we are not surprised 
‘the Boards already begin to feel the want 
of funda We-fear that the sudden transition 


Church 


ah ever upon nts. 

ean be found necesesty 
n 

and ows 


es to dispense with them 


tes 


ba FAVOURABLE. In GENEVA. 
Qar readeré are already aware that the Na- 


im Geneva is Arian in “its: 
nite.” Some favoureble symptoms of a: 
“Professor Gaussen, | 


have ‘ 
a 66 e London Record, communi- 


cates the ‘followitig : 

An orthoddx. has a} 
‘youn National 
Vignes Coulin; Tournier, in which 

openly ‘teaghti. After the decree hed 
the now Consistary gilowed the pastors to dis- 
§he uae of their old Catechism, | 
ee any has, as. far.as its | 
‘ita pastors to keep it’ 


with ‘an important | 


and permanent reformation. 


It was established at a critical 


porary for. these. 
| ripndly 9 ordg,. and are. happy to be able to 
t 


| fated when one can do no better, should be 
steadfastly . 


Yesisted.  The- circle 
should be the sanctuary of the holiest 
be resorted to merely as, a subsidiary 
means forenlarging the 
circle. of enjoyment and improvement. | 
2! Ifit-be'true that in some instances home 
doés not yield the resources which are: de- 
sirable, it’ is usually because there is a fault 
with those ‘who. preside over it. In'not a 
few itstances we have no doubt it arises 
from that excessive devotion to. business 
which is 80 characteristic of the mercantile 


‘and professional classes of our cities, In 


the catalogue of virtues, we believe many 
rank first’. what they regard as industry 
and. application. Nomatter what the claims 
of their own: flesh and blood may be toa 
share in. their society, every thing else 
must give way to.the.drudgery of the 
counting-house or the office, The live-long 
day and the evening hours are ‘alike devoted 
to these cherished pursuits, To such an ex- 
tent is this, not unfrequently, carried, that 
not a few can. hardly be said to live at their 
own. homes. They sleep. there, and may 
take: most.of their mealg there; but their 
thoughts and their hearts are not. ‘there, 
and their presence no more than can possi- 
bly be helped. They are at best but board- 
ers. Even when the duties of his profes- 
sion are such that the head of the household 
is not required to go beyond his own roof, 
he is sometimes almost equally a stranger. 
Hither excessive engagements, which he 
ought not to undertake, which surpass the 
powers of any one man to attend to, and 
which must inevitably undermine his con- 


| stitution and shorten his life, or the morbid 


idea that he is wasting time unless im- 
muted with his papers’ and books—from 
some cause or other—but for the brief and 
hurried interviews of meal times, the walls 


which separate between his apartment and 


those appropriated to the family, might, for 
all practical purposes, almost as well be an 
impassable mountain. Such principles and 
practice are based upon a false policy and a 
false idea of; duty. Time spent with the 
companion- whom he has chosen as a sharer, 
not merely of the brick walls where he re- 
sides, but of his thoughts, plans, purposes, 


_ joys; sorrows—and with the children whose 


characters and happiness for time and eter- 


nity are so intimately and inseparably con- 


nected with his conduct, is not time mis- 
spent. There are claims here which no 
others can justly supplant. No persuasion 
that duty requires him to spend most of his 
evenings elsewhere, can justify him in ig- 
noring these most sacred obligations. In- 
stead of looking upon it as matter of merit 
that he is so much occupied as rarely to be 
at home, except when eating or asleep, the 
man who makes the confession should do it 
with shame, and with purpose of immediate 
His wife de- 
serves a better treatment at his hands, and 
his children must have it, or bitter fruits 
are in store for him and them. No wonder 
that homes are forsaken for operas, concerts, 
panoramas, and every species of so-called 
entertainments, when there is so little in- 
terest felt} in endowing them with proper 
attractions by those from whom better 
things might be expected. 

Almost equally fatal to home attractive- 
ness is it that the head of the house should 
return from ‘his business ‘so. jaded and list- 
less, that however regularly his evenings 
are spent with his family, he has no energy 
to enter into their thoughts and plans, but 
occupies himself between nodding and the 
newspaper. -How much more for his own 
happiness and for theirs, that after the 
day’s toils are over, he should practically 
say to wife and children, «« Now I have de- 
voted the hours of the day to toiling for 
your subsistence and comfortable provision 
in life, the evening’s hours I must appro- 
priate to your society !”’ 

There are. an hundred ways in which he 
can make home pleasant. Let him read, or 
have read, entertaining books; let him en- 
courage a taste for music, if his children 
have the natural gifts for it; let him enter 
into their details of the adventures of the 
day and plans for the future; let him even 
join. them in their sports. Some parents 
might think the latter a sacrifice of dig- 
nity; but let them keep their dignity 
for ‘state occasions; around the hearth- 
stone, with the children, it is as much 
out of place as would be a treatise on 
Differential Calculus in an ‘infant school. 
The great and gifted Robert Hall was not 
too dignified to share his children’s sports, 
and sometimes roll over the carpet with 
them, He had a heart, and was not ashamed 
to show it. If we are to choose between 
nature and heart on the one side, and dig- 
nity on the other, we shall without hesita- 
tion bid adieu to dignity—at least pro hac 
vice. We are persuaded that if the pains 
were taken, which might and ought to 


| be, to increase home attractions, whatever 


the temptations elsewhere, home would still 
have the chief charm. It would be the 
place most delighted in. Its salutary influ- ' 
ence would be felt. in purifying and ele- 
vating the characters of all, both young and 


| old; and in after life, when its members were 
| scattered far and wide, they would bear with 


them, enshrined in their innermost me- 
mories the hallowed scenes of their early 


and life i in the dear old heap of their childhood. 


Open arm Pazacutna.—There are thirty 

j clergymen of the Church of England, and 
ministers of nine Congregational chapels, 
| who preach out of doors in London. The. 
Arebbishop of .Canterbury.has stated his 
the: practice, The Bishop of 


jn bis last Episcopal charge, ; 


and the:Bishop of Lon- 


don. has given his. gu pport to'a mew organi- 


| sation, in which thirty-five clergymen and 
| as many laymen combine to. promote open- 


‘of 


air other practical means 
good. 
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With this:direct appeal to us for aid we. 
have, under the: disadvantages of being 


rather remote from. the Patent Office, 
‘brushed: up our: memory; and) failing. to 
discover the desideratum among modern 


inventions; have peered into antiquity in |_ 


‘hope of ’being able to meet the demand made 
‘on us. 

“The first’ result of our inquiries was a 
‘somewhat important one, which was that 
i primitive Christians were not, like’ mo- 

ern ones, frightened by every little irregu- 
larity. of weather from the public observance 
of God’s ordinances. ‘The oldest records we 
have consulted, contain no intimation that 
the apostles were: left without an audience 
because the weather ‘was too cold or too hot, 
too wet or too dry.’ We cannot even find 
that the people denied themselves thg plea- 
sure of hearing the gospel preached on 
account of the distance of their residences 
from the Church. We think :we have dis- 
covered evidence too, that slight indisposi- 
tion seldom prevented hearers from being 
present; but, on the contrary, that many 
persons seriously diseased had an impression 
that they might receive real benefit by their 
punctual attendance: “We have failed, also, 
in discovering any instance in which an 
apology for absence from Sabbath BT: 
was deemed valid, which would, on a wee 
day, be regarded as insufficient to excuse 
attention to secular business or social recre- 
ation. 

- So far our inquiries were satisfactory. 
The next step was to ascertain whether 
antiquity had been prolific in the invention 
of any extraordinary methods of protecting 
Sabbath worshippers against adverse wea- 
ther. On this point we found that the 
moderns were actually in advance of the 
ancients, for they had a closely fitting cos- 


and umbrellas, comforts unknown in primi- 
tive times. Pursuing our inquiries still 
further, we were startled by the fact that 
even in the first ages of Christianity there 
was a certain class of people whose manner 
it was to forsake the assembling of them- 
selves together; but while pondering the 
question, how could these people be Chris- 
tians, the question was solved by an apostle, 
who, noticing the fact, seemed to entertain 


or 


hoes whith 


year created? | 


tume, heavy overcloaks and coats, gum shoes 


@ very poor opinion of their professions, and 


exhorted real Christians to avoid the con- 
tagion of their example. This cast some 
additional light on the subject of our inves- 
tigations, and led us to the conclusion that 
true, hearty Christians were the last people 
in the world to hunt up excuses why they 
should absent themselves from the place 
where God had recorded his name. In this 
we were confirmed by the circumstance that 
primitive Christians were often in their places 
at the hazard of their lives from the preva- 
lence of a hot persecution. Still might it not 
be alleged, that the latitudes in which we 
live might possibly be more unpropitious for 
even the short journies required to reach 
the sanctuary? Admitting this, what appli- 
ances can be called into requisition to shield 
worshippers? This brought us back to the 
original difficulty, and after further search 
among the early records, we have been led 
to the conclusion that there is one apostolic 
direction which, if strictly followed, will 
prove effectual. We are to presume that 
there is a real desire in the worshippers to be 
in the place where God is wont to meet with 
his people, and that to be absolutely pre- 
vented from attendance would be a serious 
privation; that while thus thirsting for the 
courts of God’s house, a sudden change in 
the weather should occur, what suitable 
covering shall they adopt? Here it is: 
‘«‘ Take unto you the whole panoply of God, 
that ye may be able to withstand in the evil 
(or stormy) day. Having your loins. girt 
about with truth, and having on the breast- 
plate of righteousness; and your feet shod 
with the preparation of the gospel of peace. 
Above all, taking the shield of faith and the 
helmet of salvation—praying always with 
all prayer and supplication, and watching 
thereunto with all perseverance,” &c. Here 
we have an impcrvious covering for the 
head, the breast, the loins, the feet, and the 
heart, and what more can be needed? It is 
warranted to stand rain, hail, snow, slippery 
side-walks, and mud knee-deep. We will 
guarantee the efficiency of this, and assure 
our Richmond brethren that it is as good 
for the South as the North. 


AN ANCIENT SUPERSTITION. 


N unmanagable species of scrofula is 
known under the name of the King’s 
evil, as might be supposed because, in its 


evil of kings, one of the most incurable 
of diseases in the body politic, but real- 
ly, we believe, for the reason that the 
touch of a king was regarded as its only 
effectual cure. Such a superstition actually 
prevailed in England for many years; and 
whether kings believed in the sanative in- 
fluence of their touch or not, the people 
did, and kingly hands were often employed 
in compliance with this monstrous credulity. 
The custom is supposed to be traceable as 
far back as the time of Edward the Confes- 
sor, and fell into disuse about the time of 
Queen Anne. Even the great critic and 
lexicographer, Samuel Johnson, according 
to Boswell, was touched by this Queen, from 
which it would appear that the virtue resid- 
ed in royal hands, whether pertaining to a 
King or Queen. It is stated that as many 
as twenty thousand persons thus passed 
under the hands of King James, but we 
are not informed how many of them were 
cured. Perhaps the cyphers of this num- 
ber would express this latter fact. ‘ So pre- 
valent was this delusion that editions of the 
Book of Common Prayer, published after 
the accession of the House of Hanover, had 
asa of the service “The Office for the 
Healing.” When the dishonest and un- 
faithful Charles I. was beheaded, handker- 
chiefs were dipped. in his blood, and it was 
believed that these 
healing, as if blood that hed always been’ 
bad could be rendered good by the process 
of execution. Asa matter of curiosity our 
readers may wish to know more of the for- 


» malities observed in this singular kingly, 


inveteracy, it is comparable only to the 


“the gift of | 


be brought or to the 
with: both Pin hid 
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utes them about the necks 


eame into the wrk.” Then follows an épietle, 


as at first a with the Litargy,. ers 


the: blessing, and then the Lord Chataberlain 
and the Comptroller of the household bring a 
pase ewer, and towel, for his. ‘Majesty to 
was 
The last part of the ceremony is certainly 
sensible and appropriate. In view of this 
superstition we are quite confounded. It is 
difficult:to imagine how it could have origi- 
nated, and: more difficult to conceive how 
king, bishops, nobility, and people, could 
have countenanced it. The farce becomes 
more glaring when Charles II., one of the 
‘most debauched monarchs that ever lived, 
‘becomes the chief actor, assisted by the 
formalities” of chaplains. 


DIARIES. 


HE practice of daily journali and 
| noting down not only the a 
of the day, but also the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the mind, has been strongly recom- 
mended. Some of the most attractive read- 
ing of the times is derived from this source. 
How much instruction may be derived from 
the diaries of experienced Christians, and 
what a fund of entertainment is found in 
those of a merely secular character, particu- 
larly when they have derived a certain de- 
gree of maturity from age! Such journaliz- 
ing may be useful as an assistant to memory 
in recalling the events of the past ; it affords 
also an. agreeable practice in the expression 
of our thoughts; and, if it be done intelli- 
gently and truthfully, it may serve as a map 
of life, which may be consulted with advan- 
tage from year to year. We would insist, 
however, that a journalist, who has a moral 
or religious object in view, if he would im- 
prove by the practice, should be a faithful 
historian of his mind’s operations, neither 
extenuating his failings or magnifying his 
virtues ; and in order to this he should never 
imagine the possibility of his record falling 
under the eye of any other person. .A pri- 
vate diary, kept with the view to future 
publication, will either be untrue or vapid. 
No one will write of himself as he. really 
believes, if he foresees that others are to 
become acquainted with his remarks. A 
diary of the heart should be for personal 
use only, and if written with this view, it 
would become useful to others, should it 
perchance fall into their hands. The jour- 
nalizing of events may not thus be restricted. 
It may even be written with a view to pub- 
lication, as a record of events and corres- 
pondent remarks. The best religious diaries 
are those which a kind of accident has 
made public. 


PROPOSED UNION. 


HE New Haven tier contains the 
following : 
“We understand that Committees of Con- 
ference have been epporaie’ by the Facult ted 
Yale Colle ope, and the Trustees of the 
Windsor Theological Seminary, to take into 
consideration the practicability of a union of 
the two Theological Seminaries as er di the 
funds of the two corporations, likewise to be 
fused into one common fund. This will give s 
higher tone and character to our Seminary, 
and place it on a basis not heretofore known 
in its history as an Institution; and since both 
Seminaries have been in a languishing condi- 
tion for several years past, the measure may 
be regarded as Both n and desirable. 
There are only twenty-five students attending 
the Semi ere, while that at East Windsor 
numbers only ten or eleven on its roll.” 
Upon what terms such a union could be 


effected it would be difficult to determine. 
The East Windsor school, at its establish- 
ment, was regarded as a necessity to counter- 
act the pernicious theology taught in the 
New Haven school. On fundamental points 
they were regarded as toto colo apart, and 
what has happened since to suggest the pos- 
sibility of a union has yet to be made public. 
Has the New Haven school repented of its 
former misdeeds, and manifested a disposi- 
tion to return to the “old paths,” or has 
East Windsor receded from its high posi- 
tion and fallen back from its integrity? One 
of either of these events would alone suggest 
the possibility of union in any proper sense 
of the term. Surely the present want of 
patronage of both Seminaries, referred to in 
the latter part of the paragraph cited, can- 
not be made the foundation of a union, for 
this would be a pecuniary instead of a theo- 
logical basis, a thing which honest and re- 
ligious men would scarcely countenance. 
Knowing not whether the Register has any 
sufficient ground for advertising the actual 
appointment of Committees of Conference 
between the two Institutions, we should be 
glad to learn the true history in the case. 
Of one thing we feel certain, that if East 
Windsor, forgetful of its former protests, 
should feel any disposition to amalgamate 
with New Haven by a compromise of its 
avowed principles, then not only is its light 
eclipsed, but the brightest theological spot 
in Connecticut will be darkened. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRESS. 


EARS ago, when the New York 7ri- 
bune opened its columns to the sup- 
porters of the abominable and licentious 
doctrines of Fourier, the editors gave nptice 
that they did not hold themselves responsi- 
ble for what was advocated in the column 
appropriated to Brisbane and his arguments; 
and so, while they innocently supposed 
that they had washed their hands from all 
guilt, their paper was carrying to thousands 
of minds one of the most pernicious heresies 
of modern times, unsettling the opinions of 
the young and unwary, and sending many 
far away from the truth in the direction of 
blank and gloomy scepticism. Religious 
men, who continued to read and give their 
influence to the paper, apologized for this 
and many similar faults by adducing the 
disclaimer of the editors, and setting off as 
a counterpoise their advocacy of temperance. 
and other modern reforms. Still later the 
public press has chronicled and given cur- 
rency to the doings of spiritualists, and gra- 
tuitously advertised the abominations of 
free love, with sometimes not even a re- 
buke of that public disgrace and scandal. 
The excuse for all this is, that as a re- 
cord of public events, the newspaper sim- 
ply gives information of such facts and 
principles as are of general interest, with- 
out being responsible for the results "which 
may follow their publication. 

It is a lamentable state of things that 
demands the details of every shocking event 
and monstrous crime, and one which the 
press itself-has, to a great extent, produved. 
We insist that no editor has right to allow 
his columns to be used for the purpore of 
inculeating error, or for familiarizing the 
minds of his readers with scenes of vice 
and immorality ; and if those who respect. 


hom thougands‘of minds. receive ing 
and pfincip! ‘Nor can y dis- 
}-claimer release them from that responsibili- 
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tion, or to give it the aid of their preas. If 
men desire to publish infidel opinions let 
them do. so, but let them do it through 


who | Sn0b channels as infidelity provides, and 
not. through a press which is under the | _ 


control of those who profess to honour God 
and his sacred institutions, 

. To gain access to Christian families under 
_a fair pretext, and then use the privilege of 
their houses for familiarizing the minds of 
the youthful inmates with the minutiz of 
profligacy and vice, is to betray confidence, 


The higher the professions of the journal, 
provided.such be its practice, the more cer- 
tain and widespread its pernicious influence. 
That the records of vice should be spread 
out in detail in sheets pretending to moral- 
ity, because this gratifies the prurient appe- 
tite and-erlarges the circulation and the 
profits, argues a spirit akin to that which 
led Judas to sell his Master for thirty pieces 
of silver. The virtue of thousands of fami- 
lies is sold for dollars and cents. 


AN IMPORTANT ENTERPRISE. 


HE subjoined letter, written to a gen- 
tleman in Philadelphia, presents an 
appeal of unusual importance and urgency. 
Cleveland is one of the most beautiful and 
flourishing of our Western cities, and Old- 
school Presbyterians will surely not be sat- 
isfied to be without a church adequate to 
their wants in such a locality. The sacri- 
fices the Rev. Mr. Brown has made are in the 
highest degree creditable to himself, but it is 
a great wrong that he should be permitted 
to exhaust his private resources for an ob- 
ject which has the strongest claims upon 
our denomination. We earnestly ask those 
who have means to look into this matter, 
and act accordingly. It is the opinion of 
many judicious persons, that in no way 
could a few thousand dollars be laid out to 
more advantage than in furnishing at least 
a lot to the friends of our Church in the 
Forest City.”” The following letter, it 
will be perceived, was written by a gentle- 
man who does not even live in Ohio, and 
who has no personal interest whatever in 
the matter. Personal observation has made 
him acquainted with the facts, and he very 


mount importance. | 


ALLEGHENY City, Pa., Jan. 10, 1856. 

My Dear Sir—Permit me to make the fol- 
lowing statement, in the hope that you and 
others may be able to afford relief in a matter 
of great urgency respecting the interests of our 
Church. By appointment of the Board of 
Missions, the Rev. Frederick T. Brown visited 
Cleveland in the spring of 1853, to ascertain if 
the way was open for attempting to found a 
church of our particular denomination in that 
city. After six weeks spent in diligent explo- 
rations, he was satisfied that such an enter- 
prise, properly conducted, would be successful, 
and he so reported to the Board. He was soon 
after commissioned as a missionary, resigned 
his pastoral charge in Madison, Indiana, and 
in June, 1853, removed to Cleveland. 

By the end of that year matters were in 
such a state of forwardness as to make it ad- 
visable to organize a church. This was accord- 
ingly done, on the first Sabbath of January, 
1854, At first the church consisted of but 
twenty-five members. At every communion 
since there have been additions, both by certi- 
ficate and on examination, until now the 
church consists of seventy members. It is 
known that ten or fifteen others intend to 
make early application for admission. 

The state of feeling in other evangelical 
churches in the city towards this (which is 
called the Westminster Church) is entirely 
pleasant. The pastor of this church is treated 
with much respect and kindness by the pas- 
tors of other churches. He and they freely 
exchange pulpits. This is specially true of the 
brethren in the other branch of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. The social relations of the pas- 
tor of the Westminster Church and of his fam- 
ily in that community are of the happiest 
kind. 

Just at the time of Mr. Brown’s removal to 
Cleveland the building erected by the Miller- 
ites, and known as the old Round Church, be- 
came vacant, and was offered for sale. Mr. 
Brown purchased it on his own responsibility, 
and still owns it. It is a comfortable circular 
structure, capable of seating three hundred 
and fifty or four hundred people. Since it 
came into his possession Mr. Brown has intro- 
duced gas, with the necessary fixtures, and bas 
otherwise fitted it up, at a cost of several hun- 
dred dollars. He also furnished it with music 
and hymn books at his own charges, 

The audiences at the Round Chureh are 
fally equal to its capacity; and there are rea- 
sons for believing that they would be speedily 
and considerably increased, if the accomm 
tions were better and more ample. 

Yet it is found impossible to raise a support 
for the pastor at the Round Church. People 
who are not governed by very ardent zeal will 
not pay liberally to sit in an unsightly church, 
having hard and uncomfortable seats, and but 
poor conveniences for warming it in that se- 
vere climate. It is pretty certain that the 
church has nearly reached the size it can at- 
tain in the present building. Some who have 
resided there for years, and others coming into 
the city, are deterred from connecting them- 
selves with the church on account of the place 
of worship. What makes the matter worse, is 
the fact that Cleveland is famous for its elegant 
churches. The First Presbyterian Church, 
just finished, exclusive of the lot, cost $55,000; 
the Second, $45,000; the Third, $60,000 ; the 
First Baptist Church cost $35, 000; Trinity 
(Episcopal), $35,000; St. Paul’s, (Episcopal) 
$20,000. 


In this state of the case Mr. Brown found 
that he had spent about ¢wo thousand dollars of 
his own private means, and seeing no prospect 
of material improvement without a better 
house, he called a meeting of the church and 
congregation, and to them made a full and 
candid statement of the whole matter. In con- 
clusion he told them that though he was not 
poor, and had no desire nor expectation of lay- 
ing by any portion of his salary, yet that his 
private means were inadequate much longer to 
sustain this draught without injustice to those 
who were dependent on him; consequently he 
must either go to some other field of labour, or 
they must erect a house, from the rental of 
whose sittings a support might be derived. 

These statements were received in the kind- 
est spirit, and it was at once resolved to go 
forward and build a church, if it could possibly 
be done. The great want was a suitable lot, 
which cannot be had for less than from $8000 
to $10,000. Providentially it happened that at 
that very juncture a lot was offered, which all 
agree is as desirable as any in the city. It is 
central, and is on Euclid street—one of the 
handsomest streets I ever saw. The price 
fixed on this lot is $9000. Of this sum $1000 
will be required next July, while the balance— 
$8000—may remain on interest for three years 
at seven per cent. The lot is 100 feet front 
by 132 feet deep, on an alley. 20 feet wide. 
The price is considered low ; but for the most 
part the members of the church are poor, and 
the help they expect in erecting the house must 
come chiefly from their fellow-citizens of Cleve- 
land, who worship in other churches. This 
church cannot buy the lot. If that was given 


| them, they would at once proceed to erect a 


eel edifice, costing about $12,000. This would | 
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dred p i that part of the city no wooden 
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Thus the gabe stands. This little charch 
and its soun thful pastor seem to have a 


great work before them; but they are brought 
to a pause. buy the lot and 
build the. house. obtained in 

| land, and it would be useless to buy the lot 
and not build the church. 

It is reasonably believed, that with such an 

edifice as it ie proposed to build, our- cause | 
would soon be permanently, end 
established in Cleveland, and that Gaereh | 
xo at once support its pastor, its Sabbath- | 
schools, &. Without a new house, I fear that 
Mr. Brown cannot be much longer expected to 
remain. His removal would be every way dis- 
astrous to our cause. Much ground gained 
would be lost. . 
And now will not you and some of your 
friends take up this matter. and adopt some 
plan which may result in securing the desired 
site for a church? I hope you will remember 
who has enid, “It is more blessed to give than 
—‘ Sell that ye have, and give 
alms; provide yourselves bags which wax not 
old, a treasure in the heavens that faileth not, 
where no thief approacheth, nor moth corrupt- 
W.8.P.: 

We trust this statement will at once bring 
forth the required aid. We will gladly re- 
ceive and transmit any funds sent us for the 
purpose. We invite our brother editors to 
publish the foregoing statement, and say a 
good word for the common cause. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN FOR 1856. 


ITH the close of the present year will 
terminate a quarter of a century of 
the existence of the Presbyterian. In view 
of the services this journal has rendered the 
Church, and of the warm expressions of 
approbation we are constantly receiving from 
all quarters, we would suggest to our nu- 
merous friends that they celebrate our en- 
trance on a new quarter century by a special 
effort to extend still further the circle of our 
readers. Probably each of our present su 
scribers could send us at least one new name, 
and most of them could with ease secure 
A very little effort, simultaneously 
made at this time, might add thousands to 
our list, and thus introduce into as many 
families a means of much needed informa- 
tion, and of various and permanent good. 
In order to present inducements for a special 
effort, we offer the following 


SPECIAL TERMS, 

1. To any person who will send us the names 
of two new subscribers, at any time between this 
and the lst of February, 1856, together with $6, we 
will send receipts for the two subscribers, and also 
for his own paper for one year. 

2. To any person who will send a club of five 
new subscribers and Ten Dollars, between this and 
February Ist, 1856, or add that number to any exist- 
ing club, and remit the money for the same, we will 
send the paper one year free of charge. 

3. To any person who will send a club of ten 
new subscribers, forwarding Twenty Dollars for the 
same between this and February Ist, 1856, we will 
furnish twe copies of the paper free of charge for 
one year, addressing the duplicate to any person he 
may select, 

These terms, it will be remembered, are 
only for this special occasion, and to such 
as may make an effort between this and the 
entrance on the new year. 

On reference to the General Terms.on the 
fourth page, it will be secu that when the 
paper is taken in the largest clubs, it comes 
to subscribers at the very low price of about 


$1.80 a year. 


Honour To wHom Honour.—A para- 
graph is going the rounds of the religious 
press, giving credit to Auburn Seminary 
for an improvement in the method of 
training students for preaching, by re- 
quiring that they should practise off-hand 
speaking. We have no disposition to 
detract from the merits of Auburn, but 
the credit of this ‘improvement’ is due 
really to Princeton—the Rev. Dr. McGill, 
to whose department the Composition and 
‘Delivery of Sermons belongs, having intro- 
duced it in the latter Seminary last year; 
and it was communicated by letter to Au- 
burn, at the request of the Professor in the 
same department there. We feel assured 
that as Dr. McGill’s own practice is to 
preach without notes, his precepts and ex- 
ample ‘will concur to recommend an extem- 
poraneous delivery, so far as may really be 
desirable. From what we learn of present 
arrangements at Princeton, they are all that 
the friends of an improved pulpit elocution 
and “off-hand speaking”’ could wish. 


NEWSPAPER CHANGES.—The venerable 
Asa Cummings, D.D., who for many years 
has edited the Christian Mirror, published 
at Portland, Maine, has retired from his 
post. The ability and sound conservatism 
which have characterized his career, have 
earned for him the merited respect of those 
whose esteem is best worth having. He is 
succeeded by the Rev. Edward F. Cutter, 
who is highly spoken of as to his talents 
and general qualifications for the post. 

‘We have received the first two numbers 
of the Maine Evangelist, a new journal, also 
published at Portland, gotten up, we believe, 
as the organ of the progressives. We pre- 
sume the Mirror will still hold its own, and, 


| perhaps, may have a more quiet and peace- 


able life, now that the “fast” party can 
speak out what is in them. 


Ecclesiastical Rerord. 


The Rev. James Woods, late of Los Angelos, 
California, has taken charge of a church at 
Santa Rosa, Sonoma county, California. 

The post office of the Rev. D. T. Towles is 
changed from Everettsville, North Carolina, to 
Bannerman’s, New Hanover county, North 
Carolina. 

The Rev. David Kennedy was installed by 
the Presbytery of New York, pastor of the 
Westminster church in the city of New York, 
on Wednesday evening, January 9th. The 
Rev. Charles K. Imbrie presided and preached 
the sermon; the Rev. Isaac S. Davison gave 
the charge to the minister, and the Rev. Ed- 
ward E. Rankin the charge to the people. 


ATLANTIC CITY IN THE WINTER. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
7 January 8th, 1856. 

Messrs. Editors—Six months ago almost 
every Philadelphian thought and talked of 
this place; but who thinks of it now, be- 
sides its inhabitants and real estate owners? 
Here are nearly two hundred persons on 
this sea-girt beach, storm-bound prisoners. 
We have a telegraph, but the operator went 
to the main land before the storm of Satur- 
day night, and the wires are broken. We 
have a railroad, but when the cars will re- 
appear is a question upon which opinions 
are conflicting and unsatisfactory, and the 
floating ice forbids a small boat to navigate 
the bay and creek. We think of Alexander 
Selkirk, of the imperial prisoner of St. He- 
lena, and almost envy the winged bird and 
say, ‘QO, that I had wings like a dove,” 

The storm-lashed ocean peals its anthem 
of praise to the Omnipotent. The noiseless, 
invincible snow, as with an heavenly voice, 
whispers, “ Be still,’ and “If the Lord 
will, we shall do this or that,’’ while the 


beautiful flakes, more than three days cover- | 


ing the sides and windows of variously 
coloured hotels and cottages; or weighing 
down the thick branches of the green cedars, 
present a picturesque scene rarely witnessed 
on this coast. 


If I were to tell you, that in this isolated 


and food, and raiment for our » Wedion ; but | this 
"we baveno 
and we have preaching only one Sabbath in: 
four weeks. For these 
much indebted to 

} orien name, for no minister of any other 
| denomination has preached among us dur- 
ing..the last seven. months, except on. 


school-housé, we have t Church, 


of the Presby- 


Sabbath. Ah, I forgot to mention that the 
Romanists have first secured ground and 


erected a building. 


A most eligible lot has been given for a 
Presbyterian Church, and no other Evan- 
gelical denomination has made the same 
progress. But will our friends suffer the 
work to stop? Is it not time for the Trus- 
tees resident in Philadelphia, to move again 
in this enterprise, and help us to rear a 
house of worship before another bathing 
season? Atlantic city is -a Philadelphia 
colony, if nota suburb. It is the growth of 
Philadelphia enterprise. It is now settled 
by her children. -It will soon be the resort 
of very many of her citizens. Without de- 
barring others from the privilege, have we 


not stronger reasons than usual to plead 


with «¢Come over and help 
us 


A ileal indication of the character of 
the public officers was afforded at the late 
meeting of the City Council, when a minis- 
ter of our Church happening to be present, 
was invited to open the Council with prayer. 
May our rulers always feel their need of di- 
vine wisdom, and always enjoy the divine 
blessing. ‘Happy is that people that is in 
such a ease; yea, — is that people whose 


For the Presbyterian. 


DELIVERY OF SERMONS. 


Messrs. Editors—I am gratified to learn 
that the Presbytery of Philadelphia have 
been discussing, with special interest, the 
subject of elocution, among the young min- 
isters of this generation. If Presbyteries 
would take this matter in hand, with proper 
earnestness and determination, it would soon 
work out the most valuable results. But, I 
apprehend, that instead of putting Profes- 
sors of Elocution into our Theological Semi- 
paries, the wisdom of our Church would put 
them into Colleges and Academies, hy 
not have a Professor of Elocution in the 
Law-school, as well as the Theological Semi- 
nary ? Let our laymen who talk so ear- 
sani about the defect of elocution in the 
pulpit, make trial of young lawyers in read- 


ing; and I venture to assert, that for one | 


—) reader at the bar, he will find three at 
east in the pulpit. The wonder to me is, 
that considering the total neglect of train- 
ing in elocution, at the right time, in the 
elementary and preparatory schools, and the 
extreme difficulty of correcting a bad man- 
ner already acquired, our Theological Semi- 
naries have been able to send into the Pres- 
byterian pulpit so many good speakers and 
readers. They certainly compare well with 
those of other denominations, in which ser- 
mons are read from the manuscript; and 
with those of past generations, where our 
young men preach without the manuscript. 

It would demand more time and labour 
to teach elocution at a Theological Semi- 
nary than any thing else. It would take 
more to unlearn what has been wanes 
amiss, through entire ‘neglect, or 
mannerism, in the imitation of some lv 
aad, than is given to Hebrew or Theo- 

We must have our ministers taught 
to reid and speak at an earlier stage. t 
Presbyteries see that the youth in trainin 
at the academies which are now so muc 
under their supervision, be provided with 
proper instruction in the use of the voice 
while it is most flexible, and evéry organ or 
instrument of articulation while it is most 
susceptible of cultivation. 

I know, indeed, that more is ibummiaih 
of ministers in this as well-as every other 
accomplishment, than of men in secular 
professions; but we ought to furnish them 
with straw, at least, in more ample and 
seasonable means of cultivation. Our young 
men are not so indifferent to this thing 
as many imagine. Very many of them do 
what they can. At Princeton I understand 
they have numerous clubs for mutual im- 


provement in this art of elocution and ex- 


temporaneous speaking; and that the stu- 
dents in the Seminary have just obtained 
the services of an elocutionist who has been 
teaching with great success at Andover, 
Bangor, &c., to give them a course of exer- 
cises in reading and speaking. There is a 
minuteness and detail in the drilling which 
this sort of tuition demands, that only the 
perme yp: of a professed elocutionist can 


yr long as this indispensable accomplish- 
ment is left, as at present, strangely ne- 
i at the right time and place, and our 

heological Seminaries are unjustly held 
responsible for what has no more affinity 
with the special engagements there than 
with those of the moot-court of Litchfield 
or Cambridge, may we not hope that our 
generous laymen, who are so much con- 
cerned for this defect of art in our noble 
young preachers, will relieve them from 
the necessity of paying out of their own 
scanty means the fees of a Professor of 
Elocution, by providing a fund for this ob- 
ject, to be expended every year in a series 
of lessons in this department? I believe 
there is neither lack of interest nor of in- 
dustry on the part of our candidates to 
make the best use of such a benefaction. 

CLERUS. 


The King of Sardinia and the Pro- 
testant Association. 


The British Protestant Association was 
one of the bodies which addressed the King 
of Sardinia on his recent visit to England. 
The address, after opening in terms of con- 
gratulation, proceeded : 


‘“‘Our sym as Englishmen are natu- 
rally aro by historic recollections. Long 
before the period of the great Reformation, 
the sovereigns and Parliament of England, in 
order to maintain the independence of the 
throne, the Church, and the people against 
repeated acts of Papal usurpation, found it 
necessary to pass laws of a stringent charac- 
ter. Amongst them we would refer to those 
made in the reigns of King Edward I., King 
Edward III., and King Richard II., in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. — 

“In struggling against the encroachments 
of the Papacy, our sovereigns have been ex- 
communica , our country placed under in- 
terdict—but at length our independence of 
foreign power having been established, our 
» legislation, reli igion having been 

upon the written word of God, there has 
been wrought out that constitutional form of 
government, under the icious influence of 
which, through the blessing of Almighty God, 
Great Britain has attained its “bag position 
among the nations of the worl 

““We desire to add the expression of our 
hope that your Majesty and your subjects, 

0 riptures in the language of the 
ale, wie the free and unfettered use of ‘the 
same, may be so blessed by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Great Head of the Church, that 

our Majesty’s reign and dominions may be 
illustrious for civil. and religious liberty, and 
for pure and undefiled religion.” 


The following is a translation of the offi- 


Lord, Esq., Chairman of the Protestant As- 
sociation, dated | 
“23, Park London, Dec. 12. 
“Tn conferring the Constitution on his do- 
minions, the King, Charles Albert, desired to 
establish a perfect equality, and the civil 


emancipation of all religious ¢ 
“His successor has worthily followed his 


example. I believe, therefore, that I entirely 
express the sentiments of the King in thanking 


rvices,’ We’ are 


though now and then they become more et 
and confident for a day or two, they ha 

hitherto invariably sunk away into their diet 
mal obscurity and worthlessness.’ Within’ the 
last week thas been alleged i various 
that Russia was open to overtaree—that Rassia 

had actually made *overtures—that Austria, 
joining with the Western’ Powers, bad: :dee- 
patched an Envoy to St. Petersburg reqairing 
the Czar to submit to terms on pein of aa .in- 
terruption of amicable relations, if not of a 
declaration of war, which proceeding on Aus- 


There may be truth in some of this, and there 
may be little else than a tissue of falsehoods. 
No relaxation is noticed in the preparations 
making here for next Ssommer’s’ campaign. 
Woolwich rings with its thousand hammers, 
and groans with ite mighty steam engines. 
Men and boys, women and girls (for even the 
softer sex have much to do in some of the pre- 
cesses of the arsenal,) are actively and inces- 
santly engaged. Ships for stures of the muni- 
tions of war are-fitting out and receiving their 
deadly cargoes. Every thing betokens 

the trade of war is to be carried on without 
laxation, or rather with an increase of vigow 
next season; and though few of us would desire 
to see it prolonged, I have little doubt that we 
shall see our experience during the past eighteen 
months producing such fruits of and 
vigour in all departments of military and naval 
action as will fully retrieve former defects; and 
give an ample vindication of our a 

ness in confessing, denouncing, and repre 
bating our own follies and shortcomings 


reform. The taking of Kars by our Muscovite 
enemy has been, in part, already counter- 
balanced by the reported successes of Omer 
Pacha. But there seems to be little reason to 
doubt that the former event might have been, 
by well concerted measures, prevented. There 
is no use now in vain regrets, and the loss will 
probably put our rulers and generals more on 
their guard for the time to come... 
Macaulay’s new volume on the History of 
England is now fairly in the hands of the re- 
viewers, and the more eager portion of the 
reading public are enjoying over their winter 
fires his flowing sentences and graphic pictures. 
If there are critics ready to tear the historian 
to pieces because his views do not tally with 
their own, we can, notwithstanding, predict 
that those who most sympathize with them 
will be charmed and delighted even where they 
most blame the writer. The great regret is 
that such a historian should have such feeble 
sympathies with the great and noble in human 
action, and that he should be ever ready to 
admire the astute and clever politician rather 
than the high-minded patriot, who refuses to 
sacrifice the smallest degree of principle even 
to attain the most wished-for end, is id & 
fault much to be lamented, and fitted to make 
the book a source of future delinquencies on 


; the part of statesmen, rather than the menne, 


as it might have been, of rebuking those fast 
and loose gs which have béought 
governments and the arts of diplomacy ‘into 
universal suspicion and contempt. | The period 
over which he expatiates is one of the most 
critical and most instructive in English his- 
tory, but it is a time when expediency, not 
principle, ruled the policy of Court and Parlia- 
ment; when compromise too frequently drove 
right ‘and justice to the wall, and when self- 
interest found it easy to make capital of the 
facile virtye of men in power. What a valua- 
ble opportunity did the narrative of such « hie- 
tory afford for frowning down the wretched 
trickster and low-principled tamperer with his 
country’s destinies, and for exalting that lofty 


tional sin, and holds out as its unshaken creed 


politically right or nationally safe! This op- 
portunity Macaulay has failed to embrace. 
Good men regret the loss. 

The question what to do with our criminals 
is becoming every day more pressing. 
new law, whereby banishment is is abolished, 
and the suppression of crime is left to be ac- 
complished by home means, has already begun. 
to bear disagreeable fruit, and liberated felons 
are now roaming about unchecked,; hardly 
under police surveillance, ready every where 
to use their liberty to the prejudice of society. 
Ticket-of-leave men as those are called, who. by 
an act of grace are eet free earlier than their 
allotted term, have generally secured this boon 


prison, whereby they have gained the good 
opinion of their instructors and keepers. But 
in a vast proportion of such cases, the reforma- 
tion, if it was ever any thing better than a 
clever hypocrisy, has turned out worthless, and 
has given way under the first temptation: As 
matters stand, there is a great risk of the coun- 
try becoming overrun with vicious charactets 
of the worst description, and the obvious duty 
of society is to defend itself by such wise and 
salutary measures as may tend to obviate the 
evil. It is one of the penalties which freedom 
| entails that bad men profit by it, and the jeal- 
ousy which prevents the establishment of a 
system of police with eyes that penetrate walls 
and search into the most sacred retirements of 
the household, equally shelters crime in its 
chosen retreats, and protects the vested inter- 
ests of thieves and malefactors. As we are not 

prepared to vote down British liberties in order 
the better to be able to catch British vagabonds, 
we must try what can be done in another way, 
and accordingly ‘the public are mow every 


formatory schools, which are springing up in 
various parts of the country, and spreading 
among the dangerous classes the best influences. 
One of them has been for some years at work 
at Redhill, to the south of London, which may 
be looked on as the model institution, and like 
that of Mettray in France, is probably destined 
to give encouragement and vigour to a hundred 
more. In Gloucestershire a most successful 
effort in this direction has already been made, 
and in Shropshire one similar has just been 
inaugurated. The Romanists of Birmingham, 
aware, doubtless, of the large preponderance 
of criminals who proceed from among their 
adherents, have already begun operations, 
while in Warwickshire a site is obtained on 
favourable terms, for the erection of a refurgba- 
tory school. We have durely some reasofi’ to 


may expect that another generation will reap 
blessings from the seed which with some zeal 
and vigour the present are sowing... 


more disorganized. Infidelity. in disguise has 
just been suspected, if not exposed, in a new 
made professor at Oxford, whose teaching pro- 
bably partakes of the character of that lately 
condemned in the person of Professor. Maurice 
of King’s College. The fundamental error in 
the Oxford ‘school of divines, to whom we owe 
the long procession from the Church of England 


to that of Rome, has been # distrust of ‘thé 


naked and simpler teaching of the Bible; and: 


the distrust manif 
cial reply, since received, addressed to James | ee ests itself in a different 


way among those of: whom we are now speak- 

ing. Thetwo Newmans, brothers, started from. 
the same point, and ee 
the other in a series of vagaries of an 

character, the results of which are 
yet, far from being exhausted. Chu urch rates 
are now virtually abolished. In every case, or 
at least with hardly any exceptions, parishes 


are refusing this impvst, and the volun 


‘principle is thus 


tria’s part must bring the Autocrat to reason. - 


all the world, and thus securing their complete 


patriotism which seeks no prosperity from na- — 


that nothing which is morally wrong can be — 


Our 


by peculiarly good and exemplary conduct i im 


where calling out for the establishment of re _ 


hope that sach efforts will not all be lost, and — 


' The Charch of England becomes more and 


owing entry? th thout:a Sof regpon- | uade@ it is satisfaction 
TR f of the C ibili icity most su pn efforts would be for | Majesty, that the course 
of mee in their coup to cust@m, thus: our Selief. is our situat not | tial 
pletely approved by the public of 
= be or War?— volume of 
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the -tatter, 


Beangelice, 


be ‘still mone recolately 
of the latter against the former. 


niany years. Coals in 


RETERIAN:) 


oad: . a0: 
HDENCE OF TAR 


nigh Wedn the. 9th, thermometers 


“Noe 
Ingredi 


edit curious effect ‘produced by the politi- 
vant in has been 


and permit no’ one to go out until 
wad Ulecfed. Absentees in, if 

y were willing to tisk imprisonment from a sense 
party fidelity. It must be admitted thet there was 
thie proposal so close an imitetion of the conclave 
choosing a new Pope in the Vatican, 
the anti-Papal party might justly scrutinize it 
Besides, the whole matter had a 


Had 


y 
t quite ‘fit for our Representatives to at- 
the solution of simijar problem, viz: how 


starvation and incon 
s into a position in which they could 
regular duties? But, on the .otber 
y of them thought of Beccaria, they 


seen | precedent in his experience. 
| never cel be pemuned to write his book 
« Cdmes” until a locked him*up, and re- 


fared be tho, work, woe 
this case before them or not, I can- 
Democratic 


moteay, but. on the 7th of January the 

party @ ‘esucus; and resolved, when next the 

vote against af! motions for a recess 
« Speaker shall be elected.” 


down by .77.t0 there. were about 


were undecided as tothe * merits” of the proposition ; 


that eay was going on. | 
party might have acized 


at the sight. time seems, not to have been so 
ores to induce a single man to vote for the. 
iwhioed éléetion he regarded as injurious to 
boantry: At halépast cight o'clock on Thurs- 
= day morning, by a vote of 99 to 89, they adjourged 
4 . oe Séturday the three candidates for thé Speak- 
| yee were subjected to a searching examination of 
Political ‘by virtue of a large previous 
vote Of the House, ‘in which they themselves joined. 
Bxcéptin’s ditigie good humour pre- 
veiled. Frequent bursts of laughter accompsnied 
| ‘ahd dnewers.' But thére was ho other 


‘Tidy até lets reeponsible to the 
voice of the present hour, since ‘they Know that 
iad ‘Predidént ‘to begin” with. Mr. Bright of 
office vacant by the death of 
the late. Vice-President of thé Unitéd States; Mr. 
King. [f a Pré@idéut tb elected by the 
because of the of q‘tiving: 
only gives him right to 
aide for the:time being. ' Bat ifthe Presistnt 
dies or resigns, the Senator:siected to: preside suc- 
term Senater ex- 
higher privileges of Vice- 


sition gives ‘value his opin 


Dallot resembled 


3 

power. of peace and war 
Moahes ‘of Congress, greatly: need the prayers of all 
Americeh Giving ’éredit to ali for « 


5 


= 


putting them on one side, so that those who are able | 
| may rise in the, service to a rank suited to their 
| abilityy This nothing more than the condition 
j on which men enter any other profession in life ; 
| and it has the advantage of a proviaion being made 
| for those whose incapacity has not arisen from their 


own fault. But this provision is only what is due 


| to.wen whose profession exposes them to so many 
| sieke of life ‘and‘limb, and to such inclemencies of 
| heat’ and cold. It will, probably, be nothing more 


‘than justice for Congress to adopt the advice of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and give a year’s additions! 
pay to those who have thus suddenly been dropped. 


may, |. The «United States Agricultural Society” has 
| jpatclosed it sanual session in this city. It is a Con- 
| atonal. urists; of scientific men, whose lei- 


of. eminent, practical, and profes- 


gure houré are devoted to farming or gardening, and 
of men’ like Professor Henry of the Smithsonian In- 
stitafe, and Lieutenant Maury of the Observatory, 
whose profound acquisitions in science may be ap- 


| plied to agriculture. Their grand object is to in- 
| terrogate: earth, air, water, electricity, every thing 


weather has not been expe- 
Coals in London, 


that bears on vegetable production, and, if possible, 
obtain from this universal oracle, directions so plain 
and practical that every farmer may know how and 
when to' work,'s0 as to gain the best results. The 
obvious advantage ‘of this National Convention over 
State Agricultural Societies, is, that the leading 


be SS | members of those societies here meet with other ac- 


complished: minds, who not only contribute facts 
fron distant localities, but who investigate phenome- 
we peculiar to others from a different stand-point. 

” Questions of great interest were brought forward. 
Such as relate to the failure of water in wells and 
springs; to ‘the reason why gigantic California po- 
tatoes, ten’ inches long and three in thickness, pro- 
duce-here.a potato not much lerger than nutmegs, 
and this, in whatever kind of soil they. are planted. 
Althboogh: these inquiries could not be decisively 
ehswered; it is & great point gained to have efforts 
made for their solution. 

When, Messrs. Editors, shall we see all the sowers 


| Of spiritual, seed, even the good word of God, ear- 


nestly inguiting into the impediments to their inf- 
nitely higher husbandry ? « When shall it once be ?”’ 
May theMaster hastenthetime!. 


Misaions,—We regret to 
learn yin uence of the consider- 
able diminution of their usual receipts, the 
Committee of this Society, m accordance 
with their fixed rule, not to incur debt, are 
taking steps to make such reductions. in 
their missionary operations as we fear may 
materially injure the work of reformation 
still evidently progressing in Ireland. 


SuBMARINE RaILway.—Two civil engi- 
neers of the name of Turner, of London and 
Dublin, have issued a preliminary prospec- 
tus of asubmarine railway between England 
and France, from Dover to Cape Grisnez. 
They state that they are engaged in making 
models and plans which will develope their 
views and explain the details for the per- 
formance of this important work. 


M. Monnrer.—Madame Monnier, sister 
of Marshal Ney, and widow of the late Re- 
ceiver-General of the Meurthe, has just ex- 


pired at Nancy, at the age of eighty-four 


ears. She was two years younger than the 
Marshal. We are told that it is her son, M. 
Monnier, who is one of the most zealous 
and faithful. ministers of the gospel in the 
Reformed Church in France. ; 


--Cotp ABROAD.—The cold at Genoa has 
reached an intensity seldom ‘experienced 
there. On the 15th ult. the thermometer 
of Réaumer stood at seven and a half de- 

8 below zero, or seventeen degrees F'ah- 
renheit. So intense was the weather on a 
recent night in London, that the works of 
the’ great clock at St. Paul’s were frozen. 
The clock was consequently stopped. 


Errect oF AN EARTHQUAKE.—The shock 
of an earthquake which was lately felt in 
the Pyrenees produced a strange effect in 
the commune of Generest, at the southern 
extremity of a small valley, about four miles 
from Montregeau. This valley was crossed 
by a rivulet which was abundant enough to 
work two flour mills erected in the village. 
A very short time after the shock, the rivu- 
let ceased to flow, and the bed of it has since 
remained perfectly dry., 

THE JEWs IN THE CRIMEA.—the cele- 
brated Jew Karaim, so well known by his 
servility towards the Czar, whom he regards 
as the natural protector of the Israelites in 
the Kast, and who. had fanaticized all his 
co-religionists by making them believe that. 
the Talmud contained a prophecy describ- 


‘| ing the Emperor of Russia as the future 


asserter of their rights in Judea, has not 
ceased to intrigue against the Allies since 
he sought refuge in Russia. He exhorted 
his countrymen to act as spies on the Allies 
in the’ Russian interest, and to do every 
thing in their power to defeat their projects. 
Unfortunately, at the moment those treach- 
erous machinations were discovered, their 


authors escaped from Eupatoria to the Rus- 


sian camp, and could not be arrested. The 
fanatic Karaim is the same who erected in 
the synagogue of & monument to 
the late Czar Nicho 
graved in gold letters an eulogium of that 
sovereign, together with the prophecy so 
cruelly belied by the last events. 

“Papat’ A’ Sardinian paper 
atatea that: in 1854. there were 13, per- 
sons in the Papal State prisons. This is in 


| a country of less than 8,000,000 inhabitants. 


‘Lonpon Propueticat Socrery.—On a 
recent Saturday evening this Society held a 
second meeting in the Hanover ema 
Rooms. The chair was taken by Rev. Canon 
Bickersteth. After prayer, the Chairman 
called upon the Rev.. 
outline of prophetic truth.” The paper 
traced the course of God’s purposes, as 


evolved in the past history of the Jew and 


of the: Gentile, and also in’ the fature, as 

«| indicated by the prophetic word. He eon- 
claded by stating that these views were not: 

‘| efude fancies, but the result of the mature 
study of five-apd-thirty years. After again 


engaging in prayer, the meeting was ad- 


dressed by a succession of clergymen and 
laymen, ‘sevetal’ of whom adverted to the 
groundjessness of the feats which some en-. 
tertained lest the meeting together of men 


as, on which are en-. 


Alexander Dallas, whe. 
| proceeded to read a paper giving a “‘ General 


misu endings. Preyer was:again of- 
fered by the Rev. R. W. Dibdin; and, after 


an intimation, thet the mext meeting would 
be held after the Christmas recess, when a 
peper onnthe -Premillennial. Advent would 
read by the Rev.:Qanon Bickersteth, the 
Soup Krronens Panrrs.—In conse- 
uence:df the: severity of the weather ‘and 
the dearness of provisions; the French jov- 
ernittient’ has ‘resolved to open kitchens in 
every quarter of Paris. A’ circular from 


| the Prefect of Police to the police. comaiis- 


saries states that the Emperor and the Em- 
jwhé during the two last winters made 


large distributions of food and fael at the 


dwellings of the poor, are now of opinion 
that system of relief should 
he, introduced. “Kitchens will. be. opened 
with all ible speed, in which a. pint of 


broth will be served out for one cent. 


- portion of méat or vegetables is to be ser 


out at the same price, and a half portio 
for a child will be delivered at the ass 
of price of two centimes (less than half a 


: cent. ) The sisters of ‘St: Vincent de Paul 
will superintend this charity, 


MUNIFICENT. DonaTION.—It is stated 
that R. A. Macfie, Esq. of this town, has 
given $5000 in aid of the Presbyterian mis- 
sions in China. A few years ago Mr. Mac- 
fie gave $5000 towards the Indian missions. 
—Liverpool Mercury. 

A Famity or Ministers.—Among the 
London ordinations on a recent Sunday was 
that of the Rev. Victor. Herschell, brother 
of the Rev. Ridley H. Herschell. Five 
brothers of this Jewish family have now 
entered the Christian ministry—two in the 
Church of England and three among Pro- 
testant Dissenters. = | 

AND In PIEDMONT.— 
The ecclesiastical journals in Piedmont are 
expressing great indignation at.the appear- 
ance of an item of 6462 francs for Protest- 
ant worship in the State budget. In the 
budget of a Roman Catholic people it is 
complained every credit is suppressed, and 
money is granted for a religion which is 
only tolerated by the. nation. 


Oxtp Booxs.—At a late sale of valuable 
books in Paris, @ copy of the first edition of 
Dante, printed at Foligno, was knocked 
down to Mr. Bohn, bookseller of London, 
for 1300 francs ($260), and a portrait of 
the Emperor Maximilian, engraved on wood 
by Albert Durer, and printed on vellum, an 
only copy, was sold to M. Didot for 250 
fraacs ($50. ) 

THE Port RocERs—WoORLDLY TO THE 
Last.—In a memoir of the late Samuel 
Rogers the London Atheneum says :—“We 
have, within the last dozen years, heard Mr. 
Rogers describe how he had seen Marie An- 
toinette dance, and illustrate the same by 
himself walking a minuet. There is also 
an anecdote of his having left an early poem 
at Dr. Johnson’s door only a day or two 
before the doctor’s death. Till an accident 
confined him to his chair, Mr. Rogers con- 
tinued to be an attendant at the Opera, the 
Ancient Concerts, and, when these died out, 
at the Exeter Hall Oratorios. Till avery late 

riod he might be seen at midnight, feebly 
hurrying home from these on foot—no mat- 
ter what the weather—thinly dressed, and 
as resentful of the slightest offer of attend- 
ance as was ‘the Duke’ when he was scarce- 
ly able to mount his horse. The passion 
for pleasure did not forsake him till a very 
late period. Only a few years since, a street 
accident, caused by this imprudent manner 
of wandering home alone, sentenced him to 
a chair for the rest of his days.” 


THE EARTHQUAKES IN SWITZERLAND.— 
It appears that the shocks of earthquake have 
completely ceased in Upper Valais. These 
terrible phenomena lasted four months, ex- 


actly the same period as in 1755. It has 


been remarked that since the first shock on 
the 25th of July, reptiles carefully avoided 
taking refuge in crevices of walls or masses 
of stone. At the same epoch the swallows 
had also abandoned their usual resort, the 
Castle of Viege. 


J ERUSALEM.—All classes at Jerusalem 
are suffering from scarcity of food. Some 
of the Jews are in danger of perishing from 
sheer starvation. 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


Ecuipses IN 1856.—There will be two 
eclipses of the sun and two of the moon 
this year. A total eclipse of the sun will 
take place on the 5th of April, and an an- 
nular eclipse on the 28th of September, both 
invisible here. There will be a partial 
eclipse of the moon on the 20th of April, 
which will be visible early in the morning, 
and a similar eclipse on the 13th of Octo- 
ber, also visible in the evening. 


Missions IN Creyton.—In 1816 the 
American Board of Missions commenced 
their operations in Ceylon. They laboured 
long, but with discouraging results, until 
within a few years. There are now con- 
nected with the various Protestant missions 
in that land 81 churches, embracing 3300 
members and 18,000 stated attendants. 


New York Free AcapEMY.—The se- 
venth annual catalogue of the New York 
Free Academy exhibits an increasing de- 
gree of prosperity. The whole number of 
students is 602, gathered from the common 
schools of the city, and here going through 
an enlarged and liberal course of study. 
This Institution may be well numbered 
among the noblest monuments of the city’s 
wealth and liberality, and is one of its 
highest ornaments. | 


Userut College, 
Pennsylvania, hes educated nearly six hun- 
dred young men for the ministry during her. 
fifty-three years of existence, thirty-five of 


whom have entered the foreign field. 


NEWSPAPERS. IN THE UNITED STATES.— 
The whole number in the Union is 2717. 
Of this number 274 are daily newspapers, 
90 are tri-weekly, 71 semi-weekly, 2024 
weekly, 46 semi-monthly, 149 monthly, 


_and 16 quarter yearly. 


A New Srar.—Dr. Luther, astronomer 
at the Observatory of Bilk, near Dussel- 
dorff, Prussia, the discoverer of four or five 
small planets between Mars and Jupiter, 
has recently discovered a hitherto unknown 
star in the constellation of the Fishes. It 
is to be called T Piscium. 3 


CONVERSION OF AcTors.—Mr. Elliott 
Strickland and Mr. George Larrimer, mem- 
bers of the Louisville theatrical company, 
have united with the Walnut street Baptist 
church. These gentlemen have been for 
some years on the stage, chiefly in England, 
and came to this country last summer.— 
Louisville Courier. 

ComrT.—A_ new comet, has been discov- 
ered, and seen by astronomers in ane: 
ton, Baltimore, Boston, and Cambridge. It 
is rapidly moving towards the west, has a 

ight and dense but not a sharp nucleus, 
and its light is strikingly intermittent. If 
it be the same discovered in Berlin, by C. 
Bruhns, on the 12th of last. month, it has 
described an are of 114 degrees in thirty 
days, with only a slight change of declina- 


Pat's Ipga or A CHEAP NEWSPAPER. — 
A gentleman visiting his estates in Ireland, 
wae standing in a field noticing work that 
was being done, when de overheard Paddy 
telling Pat. of. some terrible intelligence 
from the seat of war. The news seemed 80 
very, astounding that Pat coulda’t quite 
ake up his mind to swallow the whole of. 
it without some further authority; so he 
inquires, ‘An’ faith, where did ye get hold 
of the intelligence?” “Och!” said his 


in: the; neighb’ring town:” An’ be- 
An’ why shouldn't ye belave 


jas well as:any other 2++it's a gin 

as prents it.”..“ Be gaya: Pat, 
spake thetruth for the'money! 
and State of Maine 'ssy ‘the commit 
coloniza ths ation ship are 80 
encouraged ‘by the | contributions 
for “the object, that they intend to for- 

ward and build’ the ‘ship, A ‘few’ 


CHLOROFORM FOR 
Rharles Kidd of England announces thas 

lorofotm perfect cure for hydrophobis. 
A tea-spoonful of either chloroform or ether 
is to be’ uae on & ‘handkerchief and 
placed on the’ patient’s face to smell, and a 
red hot poker js then, within half an hour, 
to be applied to the bite. If these two things 
tigen hydrophobia need not be appre- 


OMRSTIC NEWS. 


Hupson River Raitroap Accipents.—A 
fearful accident occurred on Wednesday .of 
last week on the Hudson River Railroad, re- 
sulting from a collision between two trains. 
In consequence of a break on the track, the 
Albany Express was stationary. The Pough- 
keepsie train, which was following, owing to 
the stupidity of the flagman, was not sig- 
palled in time to break up, and thus rushed on 
with a fearful moiientim, shattering thé for- 
ward train into a thousand f nts.’ The 
rear car was a complete ‘wreck, yet wonderful 
to.relate, but three persons were killed imme- 
diately. As soon as the employees _ the 
train perceived the coming catastrophe, they 
warned the passen of their danger, so that 
many had already left the cars when the colli- 
sion took place. Several are severely if not 
fatally injured. A gentleman who was taking 
his bride on’ her wedding tour, had just left 
her side to look after a friend jn another car. 
In a few moments after he found her a black- 
ened and disfigured wreck of her late health 
and beauty, but still living, and we are happy 
to say now giving hopes of her entire recovery. 
This is the first accident by which passengers 
have been injured upon this road. The Com- 
= employ a signal man for every mile, and 

ad the man, whose business it was to give no- 
tice of danger, been any thing but an ignorant 
and stupid fellow, this difficulty would not have 
occurred.’ It would have been wiser and cheap- 
er to have employed men who could read and 
comprehend an order. Another terrible acci- 
dent occurred on the same Railroad, on the 
night of the 13th inst., by which an engineer 
and a fireman, named George Parigen and 


Howard Root, were killed; two or three other 


employees of the Company were fatally injured, 
and several passengers hurt. The accident was 
caused by the giving way of a bridge built 
over the Spuyten Devil Creek, some ten miles 
from New York. 

THe Cincinnati of the 
witnesses against the Irish fillibusters at Cin- 
cinnati, swore that Samuel Lumsden, a leader 
of the party, had stated there were six Roman 
Catholic priests in Ohio who had connection 
with the Society. This same witness admitted 
that he had received money from the British 
Consul. Great indignation was expressed by 
the Irishmen in Court, on hearing this state- 
ment, and a crowd waited round the doors in 
the hope of being able to seize the Consul and 
ride him on a rail; but the authorities suc- 
ceeded in dispersing them. ’ 


Tae Late “Coup Spe...” —At Chicago, on 
the 9th inst., the thermometer stood at 24 de- 
grees below zero, at Cleveland 17 degrees, and 
at Springfield, Ohio, 24 degrees. At Detroit, 
on the same day, it ranged from 16 to 23 de- 
grees below zero. At Pittsburgh it was con- 
sidered that the 9th inst. was the coldest day 
ever experienced in that city. Every thing 
froze, even gas, one-half of the pi 
city imparting no light whatever after night, 
while the others opr very sickly rays. A 
train of cars from Richmond, on the Orange 
and Alexandria Railroad, was blocked up in 
the snow at Aquia Creek from Tuesday after- 
noon until Thursday morning. The passen- 
gers, many of whom were women and children, 
suffered considerably. Many of them had been 
unable to procure more than barely enough to 
sustain life, and for want of better lodgings, 
had to sleep in the cars. 


Mrs. GENERAL GAINES AND HER PROPERTY.— 
The fact has heretofore been announced that 
the Supreme Court of Louisiana has decided 
that Mrs. Gaines was entitled to the valuable 
estate in New Orleans which formerly be- 
longed to the late Daniel Clark. In order to 
obtain actual possession of the property, she 
is now at liberty to institute actions of eject- 
ment against those now in ion of the 
estate, but it is said she is disposed to make 
reasonable and liberal concessions to the occu- 
pants or owners. ? 


Five Hounprepv Mites or Streets.—There 
are 500 miles of streets, and 1000 miles of 
pavements in New York. The Tribune esti- 
mates the cost of freeing these latter from the 
snow that fell on the 5th inst. at $50,000. 


Baptist Cottece Destrorep.—On the 4th 
inst., Cherokee Baptist College, located in Cass- 
ville, Georgia, was entirely 0 by fire. 
The fire was first discovered and the alarm 
given about seven o’clock, but the flames had 
made such progress that it was useless to at- 


‘tempt to arrest them. This will be a severe 


loss to the entire Cherokee country. The build- 
we was nearly completed, and the College was 
to have gone into operation on the first Wed- 
nesday in February. It wasof brick; the main 
building three stories in height, with two 
wings of two stories each, and occupied a 
beautiful site, within view of the whole village. 
When completed, the cost would have been 
about $14,000—and that amount had been 
raised by private subscription. The fire ori- 
ginated in the north wing of the building, 
having been communicated in some way to the 
shavings which covered the floor. 


Unitep Srates Senator.—The Legislature 
of Pennsylvania have elected the Hon. William 
Bigler, late Governor of the State, United 
States Senator for six years from March 1855. 


Toe Lare Sroru—Disasters at Sea.— 
Within the memory of man, perhaps, there has 
never been a spell of weather so severe and ca- 
lamitous in its effects as that which set in with 
the storm of the 5th of January. The pilots 
have encountered terrible sufferings in the dis- 
charge of their arduous duties, and three of 
them, we regret to learn, have perished. From 
fifty to a hundred persons must have been lost 
in the different vessels that were wrecked on 
the night of the 5th on the coasts in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of New York. In the 
pilot boat E. K. Collins, which was run 
aground on Fire Island, six persons were fro- 
zen to death, and the pilot Mitchell was 
drowned in attempting to escape to the shore. 


MarriaGE or Fanny Fern.—The New York 
Ledger says:—‘‘ We have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that our gifted contributor, Mrs. 
Saba Payson Eldredge, (so renowned as Fan- 
ny Fern,) was married on Saturday, the 5th 
inst., to Mr. James Parton, well known in 
literary circles as the author of ‘The Life of 
Horace Greeley.’ ” 


NationaL AGricutturaL Socrery.—The 
National Agricultural Society adjourned on 
the llth inst., in Washington, after unani- 
mously electing M. P. Wilder President, with 
a Vice-President from every State. The next 
annual exhibition will be held in Philadelphia, 
in the fall of the year. | 


FarMiInGc In Vircinta.—A farmer of King 
George county, who traded in Alexandria, 
bought four hundred and fifty acres of land in 
1851, for $4500. One-half was in wood. From 
that time to this he has spent in cash, for ma- 
nure, about as much as the land cost him. In 
1852 he says that he sold twelve hundred 
bushels of wheat; in 1853, two thousand one 
hundred bushels; in 1854, one thousand three 
hundred bushels, and last year two thousand 


five hundred bushels. He has also made an: 


ave surplus, each year, of one thousand 
bushels of corn and six hundred dollars’ worth 
of hay. Who can beat that? 7 


MarriaGE oF an Inptan Bstte.—The Chero- 
kee belle, Miss Jeanie Hicks, was married on 
the 10th of December, at the residence of Chief 
John Ross, at Tah-le-quah, in the Cherokee 
Nation, to Mr. Stepler, brother-in-law to the 
Chief. Her pretty face and brilliant wit, it is 
stated, created many admirers in our n 
cities and watering places during her vacations 
from school in New Jersey. Miss Hicks is a 
daughter of Judge Hicks. 

Frou steamships North- 
ern Light and Empire City, arrived at New 
York, bring California dates to December 20th, 
and $1,826,705 in gold. Both ships encoun- 
tered very heavy weather. The general mar- 
kets at San Francisco were quiet and dull, and 
money scarce, while the news from the mines, 


compeniot, panitti, ‘an’ didu’t I:rade iv'ry blessed 
in the.chape ‘that’s prented | uousuall 


| outbreak 


in the 


knowi be ‘their i Rot to attract 
them forthe present Some 

$1000 dee From Lower California it 


ie reported, that a large body of fillibusters had 
establishing a republic theré. The adven- 
tarers had not ntered or been defi 
Government troops, ae wae alleged in the 


the arrival of the Northern 
Light we Jearn that the rumours (which for 
some..time have been circulated here) of an 
tak againat Walker’s Government, are 
altogether without foundation. 

From Orzcon Wassincton.— From 
Oregon. and Washington Territories we learn 
that the war continues to be by the In- 
dians —— the whites with the most deter- 
mined ‘férocity. A dreadful battle had been 
fought between the volunteers and the Indians 
at Walla Walla, which, after lasting two days, 
resulted. in' the latter being driven from the 
fort with the loss of their chief and about fifty 
men. The volanteers had also to deplore se- 
vere losses in killed and wounded. 

Mepat Mavry.—Mr. Schlei- 
den, the Minister Resident, at Washington, of 
the Republic of Bremen, a few days since pre- 
sented, on behalf of hia Frrenment to Lieu- 
tenant Maury, a beautiful gold medal, in token 
of the high entertained by his 
government of Lieutenant Maury’s merits in 
regard to all maritime interests. 


Micration To Missourt.—The St. Louis (Mis- 
souri) News says it is thought that, during the 
= six months over ten thousand ns 
ve settled in the counties of Northeast Mis- 


souri, Such was the rush to Adair, Scotland, - 


Sehoyl r,and Putnam counties, that hundreds 
of faniilies have been forced to erect canvass 
tents m the heart of large prairies to shelter 
them from the wintry blasts. The quarter 
from which these people came is not men- 
tioned, but, from thein settling in the northern 


on of Missouri, it is likely that they came: 
ro 


m the western free States. A greatimpetus 
has been given to the improvement of that dis- 
trict by the progress of a railroad, now under 
construction through it, from the Mississippi 
river to Kansas territory. 


Grorcia Gotp.—The New York Mirror of 


the 8th inst. states:—We were shown yester- 


day, a solid hemisphere of pure gold, taken 
from the Columbia mine, Georgia, the result 
of three days’ work. The value of the lump is 
$1300. These mines are owned by a few en- 
terprising gentlemen, who are working them 
with great success. A company partly com- 
posed of the proprietors of the Columbia mine, 
are about to open the Parks mine in the same 
neighbourhood, which promises to ‘yield an 


average of $200 a ton of the precious metal. 


The proprietors of these mines count on an 

te product of about $25,000 a month. 

18, considering the moderate cost of work- 

ing, is a golden harvest—almost equal to the 

wan “returns” from the placers of El Do- 
rado. 


Borsterous Passace.—The late passage of 
the Cunard steamer Canada was one of the 
most bvisterous ever experienced on the At- 
lantic. She left Liverpool December 22d, and 
from that time the ship encountered a succes- 
sion of westerly gales and stormy weather 
without intermission, and at times the wind 
rose toahurricane. That veteran officer Cap- 
tain Lang says he never experienced such a 
continued series of heavy gales. He reports 
on the 29th ult., in latiinde 49 50, longitude 
40, a hurricane commenced at 10 P. M,, and 
continued until 6 o’clock next morning. The 
wind blew with terrible violence. The cap- 
tain and officers on deck, as well as the entire 
watch throughout that night, were under the 
necessity of lashing themselves to the masts of 
the ship to prevent being thrown overboard by 
the force of the wind and the tremendous seas 
that swept over the vessel. The paddle-boxes 
were stove, and the smoke-pipe somewhat 
damaged, but the gallant ship sustained no 
other injury. A passenger by the steamer 
states that some six or eight sea captains who 
were on board, all expressed the opinion that 
the hurricane was one of the most severe 
which they. had ever experienced. 


Minnesota: Itreus.—The St. Paul Times has 
an article giving the business statistics of the 
place. It shows an average increase of busi- 
ness over last year of some thirty to fifty per 
cent. The nine warehouses on the levee are 
set Bone as having done a business of over 
$1,006,000. open seven months. 
Whole number of steamboat arrivals, 560. 
Estimated number of passengers over 80,000. 


DeatH or THE Last or WasHINGTON’s LIFE 
Guarp.—The New York Commercial Adverti- 
ser says that Usual Knapp, the last of Wash- 
ington’s Life Guard, died on Thursday night, 
10th inst., at the age of 99 years. 


PERMANENT ENDOWMENT OF THE COLLEGES OF 
Vircinia.—A bill has been reported in the 
Virginia Legislature, which provides that the 
surplus of the annual revenue of the literary 
fund above $99,500, shall be appropriated to 
the colleges of the State. 3 


Seputcure Forty-g1cHt Mites Lonc.—The 
bones of 6000 Irishmen line the railroad from 
Aspinwall to Panama. Set this down to 
credit of “man’s inhumanity to man,” to 
Almighty Dollar,” to ‘‘ Yankee enter- 
prise,” or to what you will, it is undoubtedly 
true. But the road is built, the continent is: 
spanned; and our onward march, our “ mani- 
fest destiny,” has made another demonstration. 
The road is a fact, and the gulf that swallowed 
up the human life is another. The sinews 
that toiled to build the structure seem to have 
been destined to as ignoble an end as the Bri- 
tish army before Sebastopol—“‘ food and pow- 
der.” As a great undertaking, there is no 
internal or external improvement of modern 
times that is to be compared with it. 


Stace Route rrou Missouri to San Fran- 
cisco.—The St. Louis Republican says :—‘“‘ At 
the last session of the Legislature of Missouri, 
a law was passed incorporating a company to 
establish a line of stages from the western part 
of this State to San Francisco. All the ma- 
chinery necessary for the management of such 
@ company is provided, and the corporators are 
known as men of capital, who, if they deter- 
mine to carry out the project, can easily do it. 
At the time of the agitation of this question in 
the Legislature, calculations were made to 
show that the route could be travelled in twen- 
FY days, and that the road could be put in or- 

er without very extraordinary expense.” 


Crimz PonisHment.—A correspondent 
of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Gazetie states that 
there have been five hundred murders in Ham- 


ilton county, Ohio, within the last fifteen years, | 


and that but one man has been hung there for 
murder during all this time. Hamilton coun- 
ty is that in which Cincinnati is situated. 


Western Sreampoat Disasters.—On the 
western waters, during the last year, there 
were one hundred and eleven steamboats de- 
stroyed—sixty snagged, thirty burned, thir- 
teen collisions, and eight explosions—involv- 
ing the loss of one hundred and seven lives, 
and property to the amount of $2,573,100. 


Snow at Natrcuez.—The Natchez Courier of 


the 29th ult. says :—*‘ Our section of country 


was visited on Christmas morning by a rather 
heavy fall of snow, which covered hill and 
dale, spire and turret, with a coat of silvery 
brightness, adding a beauty to the scene which, 
rarely ee pi ere, was gratifying even to 
the sight of our spring-loving friends. The 
exhilarating sports of a more frigid clime were 
for a time indulged in, and as the snow-balls 
sped through the air, or some unlucky wight, 
not heeding the glassy smoothness of the pave- 
ment, warning him to ‘tread lightly,’ would 
suddenly lose his footing, the joyful laugh of 
merriment burst forth, and from every lip the 
‘Southern weather with Northern principles’ 
received a joyous welcome.” __ 


Gas Expioston.—A terrific explosion oc- 
curred in Pittsburgh on the 12th inst. The 
escape of oe from a meter had filled the cel- 

oured man named Brown, who went 
down to remedy the defect, and on lighting a 
match the explusion followed, completely gut- 
ting the lower part of the house, and injurin 
Brown severely. The windows of sev 
houses in the neighbourhood were broken, and 
the explosion heard several squares, resembling 
the shock of an earthquake. 


Frou Texas.—The advices from Galveston 
are to the 27th of December. The legislative 
news is interesting. "The House, by a majority 
of six, had refi to order the engrossment 
of the Texas debt bill. A friend of the measure 
voted inst it in order to be able to move a 
re-consideration, but the latter motion was im- 
mediately made by one of its opponents, with 
the view of effectually killing the bill. Its 


| friends, however, finally succeeded. in re 
poning the vote to re-consider until the 15th 


of February. If Texas has any regard to sus- 


taining her good name and reputation for. 


honesty, she will no longer refuse to pay her 
creditors. The Senate has passed a bill respect- 
ing the charter of the Mississippi and Pacific 
Railroad, and another bill incorporating 
Memphis, El Paso, and Pacific Reilroad. 


‘PROM BUROPE... 
The steamer Atlantic brings London papers 
to the let.of January. dy ¥ 
. The. weather ,throughout Europe had been 
unusually severe. ars 
The British Minister at Teheran has struck 
his fing, in consequence of some personal af- 


of peace seem to be i i u t 
there is little left of bres. of 


Prince Gortschakoff. They 
tioned in our psper of last weck. Three weeks 
from the day of delivery is the time allowed 
for consideration. The Emperor of Austria is 
reported to have addressed an autograph letter 
to the King of Prussia, asking him to support 
the new propositions, and Saxony and Bavaria 
will, it is thought, also give them their sanc- 
tion. Russia, it is expected, will not positively 
reject them. She will make counter proposals, 
and then negotiations will be re-opened at 
Vienna, or perhaps at Paris, on the basis of 
the Austrian ultimatum. New and stronger 
rumours are current that Spain and Portugal 
contemplate a formal adhesion to the Western 
Alliance, and that the King of Naples has al- 
most made up his mind to do likewise. | 

A European Congress.—A great deal of at- 
tention has been excited in all parts of Europe 
by @ semi-official pamphlet just published at 
Paris. In this pamphlet a European Congress 
of Monarchs is proposed as the most fitting 
means of composing all difficulties and arrange: 
ing the Continent anew; ‘to settle not only 
the present Eastern difficulty, but all the com- 
plications in European relations that have 
arisen since the Congress of Vienna” —in 
other words, to re-adjust the balance of power. 
The English receive this scheme with special 
disrelish, and a strong jealousy of Louis Na- 
poleon is apparent in their mode of discussing 
it. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Business having been partially suspended 
during the Christmas holidays, there is little 
to report—nothing political, excepting a ru- 
mour that a committee of in- 
quiry will be demanded on the subject of the 
all of Kars. 

: FRANCE. 

A grand council of war is to be held in 
Paris, in which all the French generals who 
have returned from the Crimea will take part. 
The Duke of Cambridge, Admiral Lyons, and 
General Della Marmora will be present. Mar- 
shal Pelissier is said to have notified his Gov- 
ernment that no military success is possible 
from the present base of operations in the 
Crimea. Hence, they say, a grand council of 
war to new lan for the 
campaign. Galignani’s Messenger states that 
Sardinia is preparing a corps of 10,000 addi- 
tional men to take in the war. The Paris 
Bourse has decided that the new Russian loan 
shall never be quoted there. 


SPAIN, 


The Ministry has introduced a bill autho- 
rizing the house of Pereires & Co. to estab- 
lish a Spanish Bank of Credit Mobilier. The 
country is tranquil, but fuur Carlist prisoners 
had been shot at Mancesa. Gaunt: famine 
strides on stilts through the provinces, for the. 
fiend cannot pass with dry feet. The waters 
are out every where, save where they have 
been arrested by the-sharp hand of winter; 
the heavy rains, the torrents which rush down 
from the mountains, have converted the val- 
leys, which would have been filled with wav- 
ing corn, into desolate swamps or buge lakes. 
The crops are utterly destroyed in many parts 
of Spain; the vines have also suffered much 
from the inundation, or rather from the tor- 
rents, which, in rushing down the declivities, 


have laid bare their roots. The people are in 


an appalling state of misery. 


DENMARK. 
Denmark was on the point of concluding 


with the Western Powers a treaty similar to 


that just entered into with Sweden. As soon 
as the campaign is opened in the Baltic this 
year, it is said that these treaties will be con- 
verted into offensive as well as defensive trea- 
ties, and that an allied army will be landed in 
Finland. The Sound Dues Conference has 


proved a complete failure. Sweden was the 


| only State that sent a commissioner, whilst 


most of the German governments, imitatin 
the example of this country, have declin 
having anything to do with it. Russia has 
declared that she will not consent to the pro- 
posal for capitalizing the toll, and Lord Clar- 
endon has given Denmark plainly to under- 
stand that if she allows the American or any 
other flag to pass the Belts without payment 
of the customary dues, England will expect to 
be placed on exactly the same footing. Under 
these circumstances no compromise is possible. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


From the Crimea, the intelligence continues 
totally uninteresting. The particulars, how- 
ever, have been received of the engagement 
reported by telegraph two or three weeks back 
between the Russians and an advanced corps 
of the French at a spot called Ourkista, north 
of Sebastopol. The Russians, in their usual 
style, attempted a surprise at break of day, but 
were repulsed with a loss variously stated at 
from 70 to 200 men, beside 20 prisoners, amon 
whom were two officers. The loss of the Frenc 
is alleged to have been only 18 men. Severe 
storms continued in the Crimea; four mer- 
chantmen had been cast ashore. Three hun- 
dred persons had been shipwrecked at the 
mouth of the Danube. The Russian fisheries 
in the Sea of Azoff were still being des- 
troyed by British cruisers. The Russians 
continue to fire steadily from the north side 
of Sebastopol, but English correspondence 
says that little damage is done. The Allies 
have ceased to return the fire. The roads are 
so bad that the conveyance of hutting ma- 
terials to the front is suspended, and, if not re- 
sumed, several thousand men must pass the 
winter under canvas. All the British cavalry 
have now arrived from the Crimea at Scutari 
and Ismed. The Russians are strengthening 
their fortifications on the north side of Sebas- 
topol by extensive works which cover every 
exposed point. This does not look like an in- 
tention to retreat—not look as if they confi- 
dently expected peace. At Odessa, Cherson, 
and Perekop from 15° to 20° of cold had been 


Communication with Simfero- 
pol was interrupted by snow. 


We have the official report of the capitula- 
tion of Kars, but very confused accounts of 
the operations that have followed that event. 
It seems that one of the conditions of the 
capitulation was that the Poles and Hunga- 
rians should preserve their liberty. Latest 
advices from the East report that the army of 
Omar Pacha was retrograding. The capitu- 
lation of Kars appears to be a very great ad- 
vantage gained by Russia, which counter- 
balances, in a great measure, the losses in the 
Crimea. By the possession of this command- 
ing position, Russia has control of the great 
highway by which the trade of Western Eu- 


finds its way overland from Trebizond to. 


Dewi and the countries of Central Asia which 
lie beyond it. Russia was beginning to suffer 
from the stoppage of her commerce, and the 
a drying up of the supplies rgquired 
to enable her to carry on the war. e cap- 
ture of Kars enables her to stop the current of 
European commerce through Turkey to Cen- 
tral Asia, and compel the stream to flow 
across her own territories; thus partially neu- 
tralizing the pressure her own trade was be- 
ginning to feel, and enabling her to protract 
the war. Persia itself is placed in a condition 
of mercantile dependence upon Russia, which, 
with her evident leaning in the same direction, 
it is believed will induce her to pick a quarrel 
with Turkey, for the purpose of extending her 


dominions, 
RUSSIA. 


It is stated that the Imperial princesses of 
Russia have sold their diamonds, and paid the 
amount received for them into the State. All 
the Russian families living at Vienna, most of 
whom belong to the nobility, complain bitterly 
of the war, and loudly for its cessation. 
In Russia the greatest energy is manifested in 
the construction of steam-engines and screws 
for steamers, and in the casting of guns. In 
the Government of Olnetz, which is rich in 
iron ore and forests, many new furnaces have 
been erected. The German papers state that 
great numbers of Minnie rifles, made in Bir- 
mingham for Russia, and shipped in England, 
are arriving in the unblockaded Baltic har- 
bours. In the early part of last year the Rus- 
sian Government ordered that all persons who 
came to Finland from Sweden, must remain 
there till the end of thesummer. A neworder 
is now promulgated, and foreigners who hence- 


forth visit Finland, must remain till the end | 


of the war. 

The following is a peregraph in the Vienna 
Austrian Gazette :—‘ 
talk, in military circles, of a treaty having 
been concluded between the Cabinets of St. 
Petersburg and Washington, in which they 
bind themselves to lend each other effective 


here is a good deal of 


between 

that Russia is 
es for forty-five to fifty ships of war.” — 

AUSTRALIA. 


. ‘ 


The accounts received in Englan 


Australian mines are of the most encouraging | 
character, and tradé at Melboprne had aseuined 


a look of decided prosperity. 


WARRIED 


On the 29th of November, 1855, by the Rev. J. 
ive Bi BAROR 


Rittenhoese, Mr. Jonn to 
cE. 
to Miss Sanam Maatin, all of Lan- 
caster county, Penneylvania. Also, 
on the 3d insti, Mr. Jonn Caawson of coun- 
ty, to Mises Hanwam Amanpa of Laneas- 
ter county, Penneylvania. 

At Port Kennedy, Pennsylvania, on the 20th ult., 
bythe Rev. H. 8, Rodenbough, Mr. Resear Wat- 
LACE to Mise Matitpa J.. daughter of Wittiam 
Kernepy, Esq., all of Keat county, Maryland. 

On Thureday, the 13th ult., by the Rev. Robert 
Hamill, Mr. Ina Tompson to Mises Sanan 
Brown, all of East Kishacoquillas, Mifflin 
county, Pennsylvania. 

By the Rev. N. G. Parke, on the Sist ult., Mr. 
Geoace S. Draxe to Sanaun E. ATHERTON. 
And on the Ist inet., Mr. Tuomas Newrn to Mise 
Frances Ricuarpson. Also, on the same day, 
Mr. Knapr to Miss Susan Howe, all of 
Wyoming Valley, Pennsy!vania, | 

On the evening of the 9th inat., by the Rev. J. H. 
Callen, S. L. Kuarz, M. D., to Miss Satis, daugh- 
ter of Maroan, Eeq., ail of Phonizville, 
Pennsylvania. 

At Warsaw, New York, on the 9th inst., by the 
Rev. Joseph E. Nassau, Mr. V. Gaove- 
sTEEN of Beloit, Wisconsin, to Miss Ann P. Tar- 
Lor of the former place. 

On the 10th inst., at Red Mills, Putnam county, 
New York, bythe Rev. E. P. Benedict of Patterson, 
the Rev. Joszrn C. Foster to Mre. Hannan H. 
Jackson, both of the former place. 7 

At Covodesville, Pennsylvania, on the 9th isst., 
by the Rev. J. McGarter, Mr. James M. Rerp of Phi- 
Jadelphia, to Miss: Anwie, daughter of the Hon. 
Joun Covoprg of the former place. 


On the 10th inst., by the Rev. W. Simonton of 


Williamsport, Pennsylvania, Mr. James H. Witson 
of Fairfield township, Lycoming county, Pennsyl- 
— to Miss Atviwa McCormick of the same 
place, 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in Lexington, Virginia, on the 4th inst., Mrs. 
SARAH L., wife of Major JOHN T. L. PRESTON. 
The joyous greetings of ‘a happy New Year’? had 
scarcely died wees the ear, when a heavy pall was 
spread over one happy home, over the hearts of many, 
many friends, over a whole community, by the sud- 
den death, in the prime and vigour of life, of this 
universally beloved lady. Tosay ofany one that the 
death was peaceful would be a great consolation to 
surviving friends—that it was the peace of the 
Christian, would give more than consolation; it 
would add light and hope to the darkness of the 
tomb. But when we say, as we emphatically can, 
of Mrs. Preston, that her death was that of perfect 
Christian peace, the sting of death seems to be 
taken away—the victory over the grave complete— 
and euch a halo of light and glory encompasses the 
tomb, that even the saints on earth may take up the 
note of the redeemed in heaven, as they welcome 
one more added to the ‘innumerable throng’? above. 
‘¢ Happy New Year”? it is to the redeemed and sanc- 
tified, and now glorified spirit there; but who can 
tell the desolation here of that home of which she 
was the life and soul? Who can fill the void in 
that large circle of relatives and friends, of which 
she was the centre? Who can supply her place in 
that church in which, by her consistent life, she was 
‘sa bright and shining light?? It has not often 
been given to one person to be the stay and suppurt 
of so many hearts,—to live so beloved—to die so 
lamented. May the God of all consolation be pre- 
sent with those upon whom this overwhelming ca- 
lamity has fallen, to shed the influences of his grace 
and spirit upon husband and children, relatives and 
friends, and Church, that, guided by her easample 
here, we may follow her whither she — 

Died, at his residence in Warsaw, New York, on 
the 3d inst., Mr. SAMUEL SMITH, in the eightieth 
year of his age. His was the end of the righteous. 
In the enjoyment of the peace and comforting hopes 
of the Christian, he endured with resignation his 
protracted sufferings; and when his life’s short tale 
was told, ** fell asleep.*? ‘* Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord! Be our last repose like 
theirs ! N. 


Died, on the 3d inst , at the residence of her son, 
Dr. Snowden, Freeport, Armstrong county, Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs. SARAH G. SNOWDEN, relict of the 
Rev. Nathaniel R. Snowden, in the eighty-first year 
of her age. Mrs. Snowden, it is believed, was the 
last survivor of the ‘* Massacre at Wyoming,” which 
took place on the 3d of July, 1778. Her father, Dr. 
Lemuel Gustine, and her grandfather, Dr. William 
Hooker Smith, were active and useful officers in 
the Revolutionary and Indian wars. Mrs. Snowden 
united herself in very early life to the communion 
of the Presbyterian Church, under the ministry of 
the Rev. Dr. Davidson of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
where her father resided for many years. She died 
under the most comfortable circumstances, sur- 
rounded by many of her children and grandchil- 
dren, and in the full triumphs of faith in her Sa- 
viour, in whom she had, during a long life, put her 
trust. Not long before her departure, when the pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church at Freeport, the 
Rev. Mr. Kean, was ministering at her bed-side, she 
requested her favourite hymn to be sung, 

*¢ When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies.’ 
Thus has departed an aged and beloved Christian 
mother. And we confidently teust she has joined 
the glorious company of the redeemed who have 
been washed in the blood ofthe Lamb. ‘I heard 
a voice from heaven, saying, Write, Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord from henceforth; yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their la- 
aed and their works do follow them.?»—Commu- 
cated. 


Died, at Cross Keys, West Jersey, October 23d, 
in the sixteenth year of her age, Miss HANNAH, 
daughter of JOB and LYDIA PRICKEIT. The 
deceased, blessed with a praying mother, was al- 
ways accustomed to secret prayer. She was fond of 
reading the Bible and religious books, and of going 
to the house of God, when possible; though ready 
to oblige the other members of the famj Y by stay- 
ing at home when al! could not attend 
final sickr.ess, which lasted many weeké, she seemed 
much more concerned about her spiritual state than 


recovery. She received very gratefully religious 


conversation ; and in the prayers offered in her be- 
half, united very earnestly, frequently repeating 
aloud the petitions offered. She was remarkably 
patient under her sufferings, which, as a whole, 
were very severe—repeatedly saying in the morn- 
ing, ** Has not the Lord been very good to me in 
sparing me another night??? To the question, as to 
her hope in Christ, put to her at several different 
times, she generelly expressed a fear she was nota 
Christian ; though it was believed for several days 
before her death that she was one of the lambs of 
the flock. However, for some hours before her 
death, having her senses to the last, she had great 
peaee of mind; exhorted her father (who is not a 
professor), to whom she gave her Bible, and her 
sister, to whom she gave her Testament, to read 
them, and to meet her in heaven. These counsels, 
with others to other members of the family, it is to 
be hoped will be savingly blessed. R. 


Died, in Watsontown, Northumberland county, 
Pennsylvania, on the 7th inst.. Mr. DAVID WAT- 
SON, in the eighty-fourth ie" of his age. His 
father was the firet settler of the place, which goes 
by his name; and the deceased had already long 
lived there, with two brothers in the same vicinity, 
as a patriarch amongst several families of his chil- 


dren, settled immediately around him. Heenjoyed | 


universal respect as a man of sterling integrity and 
uniform Christian character. 
his long life he had been a ruling elder in the War- 
rior Run Presbyterian church, of which he was one 
of the most intelligent, liberal, and consietent mem- 
bers. His piety appeared chiefly in confirmed habits 
of public, family, and private devotion, which re- 
vealed themselves in an interesting and beautiful 
way in his Jast ycar, of both bodily and mental de- 
bility. He had no disease. His system sank very 
gradually under the infirmities of age; and his 
bodily sufferings were for the most part so light, 
that the burden of his last months seemed Jaid much 
rather upon his friends than upon himself. Through 
a tedious, and to so active a man as he had bees, a 
painful confinement of more than a year to his 
dwelling, he showed remarkable patience and the 
calmness of a settled Christian faith; he often ex- 
pressed a readiness and a wish to depart; and his 
peaceful end seemed quite to answer that beautiful 
description of the death of the righteous: 
66 So fades a summer cloud away ; 
So sinks the gale, when storms are o’er ; 
So gently shuts the eye of dey 3 
So dies a wave along the shore.”? 
—Communicated. 


Died, at his residence, near Carlisle, Pennsylva- 
nia, on the 7th inst., Mr. ROBERT CLARK, in 
the eighty-second year of his age. The announce- 
ment of the death of this venerable father will ar- 
rest the eye of many among the ministry and elder- 
ship of the Presbyterian Church, as well as of a 
Jarge circle of 
the Church; and it will call up to the minds of such 
the remembrance of a life and character which had 
won from them no ordinary measure of esteem and 
admiration. For more than forty years- he had 
borne the office of ruling elder, and until to some 
extent pevestae by the infirmities of age, he dis- 
charged its functions with a vigour, efficiency, and 
wisdom, which endeared him to all the pastors 
with whom he laboured. His love for the Church 
was ardent and deep, and her interests at all times 
Jay near his heart. His character was in man 
respects truly sublime. He was a large-hearted, 
noble-minded, Christian maa, combining firmness 
and strength with tenderness and generosity, and 
serious earnestness with great cheerfulness. His 


integrity was recognized by all who knew him as of 


the most sterling and unbending character. He 
was an admirable type of the men of a former age. 
His Iast illness was brief, his summons sudden; 
but he was waiting for his Lord. On the evening 
(Sabbath) before the day of hie death, after having 
worship with his family, in perfect health, he re- 
with solemn em isthelines, — | 
‘¢ Shortly this prison of my clay 
Must be dissolved and fall ; 
Then, O my soul, with joy obey 
Thy heavenly Father’s call.”’ 
And when his prophecy was reaching a rapid fulfil- 


ment in the violent pangs of disease, he said, 


*‘ Jesua can make a dying “3 
Feel soft as downy pillows are, 
While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 


} To him it was permitted to be a beautiful esempli- 
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South Carolinas, 
Alcarn wae a native of Ireland, and @ graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania, of the clase of 1849. 
He had passed through twe-yeare of 
course at Pringeton. ihe per 

ous duties on the canals and public work 


ot diaease which 
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students to the Theological Seminary, where 
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r. Palmer, and Gmthe evening of the 
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“Dp in every form is solemn, but/y 
den—in the glow of life and vigour of : 
startling and replete with terror. © 
- © For the first time in its history thie & 

called to record the death of one of its 
The sovereign pleasure.of eur God has 
ingly exemplified in the death of our br 
Atcorns. He was suddenly ane 
with the gleam of hope upon his bro 
animated by the supposed indieations 
health, and the nezt summoned, without a 
warning, into the presence of bis God. 
follow him to the tomb, our trouble 
soothed by the words of inspiration 
as others, who have no hope,’ for we/are 
that his soul reposes in the bosom of our 
who has taken him to enjoy the ‘ 
for those that love him.? Alth 
a few weeks, our departed 
self to us by the genial kindsese of 
the Christian fervour of bi 


testimony, thérefore, of eur apprecias 
tion of the chara er Alcorn.; 
“ » That we bow submissively to the 


and fellow-students, we deeply lament the death 
of our departed brother, who in the bright proer 
of much usefulness, was so soon to be commissio 
as a herald of the cross, yet we ere assured 
‘ our loss is his eternal gain.’ 

‘* Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt sy 
thies to his afflicted family and friends, who, 
away, in the home of hie beyhood, though the 
never look upon his grave, yet, through faith i 
cominon Savivur, may rejoin him:in heaven. 

** Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions de. 
sent to his parents in Ireland, and that the pa 
ofthis city, together with the Southern Presbyter 
and the Presbyterian of Philadelphia, be requested 
to publish the same. J.C. McNaia, Secretary 


PRESBYTERIAL N OTICES. | 


Presbytery of New Brunswick.—The next 
lar meeting of the Presbytery of New Bresewtek 
will be held in the Lecture-room of the First Pree- 
byterian Church in Princeton, Néew Jersey, on Tues- 
day, the 5th day of Febuary next, at eleven o’c! 

A. M. A. D. Waite, Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Winnebago.—The Presbytery of 
Winnebago will meet at Portage City, Wisesonsia, 


on the jast Thursday (the 31st) of January, at sevea 


o’clock, P. M. 


Presbytery of Sus —The Pres of 
Susquehanna wil! hold its annual meeting ia War- 
ren, Pennsylvania, on the jest Tuesday (29th day} 
of January, at half past elx o’clock, P.M. The 
contribution to the Fund for aged and infirm minis- 
ters, &c., is required at that meeting. By order of 
Presbytery. Ju.ius Fostea, Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery of New York.—The Presbytery of New 
York stands, adjourned to meet at the Mission 
House, No. 23 Centre street, New York, on Moa- 


day next, 2ist inst., at eleven o’clock, A. M. 


Joun M. Kress, Stated Clerk. 


NOTICES 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The Sixth 


Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. ey, A H. Jones, 
pastor,) on Spruce street above Fifth, Phi 
will be open for service to-morrow (Sabbath) even- 
ing, 20th inst., at half-past seven o’clock. 


ladelphia, 


' WEST ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN 


CHURCH.—The Rev. John Todd, D. D., of Pitts- 


field, Massachusetts, will preach in the West Arch 


Street Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, to-mor- 
row (Sabbath,) 20th inst., at half past ten o’clock, 
A.M., and the Rev. E. P. Rogers, 


-D., at half 
seven o’clock, P. M. an 
NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY,—The 
Board of the New York City Tract Society will 
hold a regular monthly meeting at No. 39 Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York, on Monday even- 
ing next, the 2!st inst., at half past seven o’clock, 
ws Bs all the members are requested to be present. 


Isaac Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA BIBLE 
Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Bible Society ac- 
knowledges the following receipts from December 
llth, 1855, to January 8th, 1856 :—Chester county 
Bible Society, $45; York county do. $100; Car- 
lisle Female do. $10; Montour coanty Bible So- 
ciety, on account, per Rev. J. H. Torrence, $50; 
German Reformed Church, McEweneville, $6; 
Sales at Depository, $667.71—Total, $877.71. 

Bible Distribution.—The Pennsylvania Bible So- 
ciety hae sold and distributed duriag the past moath 
1048 Bibles and 1356 Testaments, making 2404 vol- 
umes, in the following languagee:—Englis » French, 
German, Spanish, Welsh, Dutch, Gaelic, Hebrew, 
and Greek. fi 

EW VOLUMES OF THE LONDON RELI 
GIOUS TRACT SOCIETY.—Just imported. 

John McKay, or the Sovereign. Illustrated. 40 
cents. 

Margaret Browning, or Trust in God. 40 cts. 

Learning to Converse. By the author of Learna- 
ing to Think. : 

Mother’s First Lesson Book. By Mre. Coply. 38 
cents. 

Katherise. By Rev.C.B. Taylor. 30 cents. 

Country Tales forthe Young. By Old Hamphrey. 


8 OCIET Y.—The 


30 cents. 
Mamma and her Child. By Mrs. — 30 ots. 
Tales for Young Thinkers. By Old Humphrey. 


30 cents. 

Heart’s-Ease in Heart Trouble, or a Sover 
Remedy against aii Trouble of the Heart. ‘By \ 
Bunyan. 30 cents. 

Together with a large collection of Books saitable 
for Sabbath-school libraries. ; 

For sale b | 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, . 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 

No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 


ELLS! BELLS! BELLS!—At the Troy Bell. 
Foundry.—Jonres & Hitcucocg, Proprietors, 
manofacture and keep constantly on hand Bells 
for Churches, Factories, Steamboats, School- houses, 
Plantations, Locomotives, and Fire. Alarms, vary-. 
ing in size from 30 to 3000 pounds, keyed on every 
variety of letter in the musical scale, which are cast’ 
in Patent Metallic , and hung with * Hil- 
dreth’s?? Patent Rotary Yoke. Frames, Wheels,. 
Tolling Hammers, Wreaches, and Springs attac 
to clapper, complete in every part. "Ay arvantes 
or durability and tone, not to be 
arties wishing to purchase, would find. it to their , 
interest to cal] and examine, or address us at Troy, 
county, New York, before purchasings 
jan 19—ly 


TEACHER WANTED.—The Academy at New 

London, Cheeter county, Pennsyivanis, & long- 
established and highly successfal Maile Boarding aad 
Day-school, will want a Principe! st the begipaiag. 
of the Summer Session, on the first of May next. 
The school is not a denominetional one, bat it is 
considered very important that it should be con~ 
ducted ander a religious influence. No need 
apply unless prepared to establish and condact a 
house for boarding-scholars, and an early appoiat- 
ment must be po He in order to secure a ‘suitable 
house for that Satisfactory testimeniale 
will be expected from those not scqaainted with any. 
of the Trustees, Address 

jan 19—3t Secretary. of the Board of Trosteeu: 


ERSONS WANTING EMPLOYMENT — Can 
a learn of an excellent field of eye with lib-- 
eral compensation,. b subscriber 
who will Farnieh them with a circular, giving fai 
particulars of the agency. None except active, ia- 
dustrious, capable men, who willieg te qanyese 
for subscribers, and who furnieh the best of teati-.. 
monials, need apply.’ D, A. WOODWORTH, 
Publisher of Woodworth’s Youth*sCabidet, 
jan 19--8t «118 Naseaa street, New York. 
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and unassuming, humble and devoted, he wae an 
3 Bi ome Fabr | exemplar of a Christian gentleman, a follower \of 
pow baad huh we Jeera Ghat in the North 
renerafly‘a clothing of of Him whose way ison the sea, whose path ia 
great waters, and whose footsteps are not known 
| ap Resolved, That whilst as classmates, associa 
and may be hed at emall advance 
SPETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
of Candidates for the Speakership—The Sen- 
—Retited Noval United States 
these days when, from Cane- 
the sone 60 much resem- 
atreati with, water, ice, end “slush.” H. M. Roseareon, Stated Clerk. 
somet from bitter deperi they repel tathet | 
Tesults of great general interest. 
blige, or white :paper. . Neither, by itself, attracts 
 ‘ptention; ‘but, mitigied together in a little water, 
> the cence which every body in the | 
ig 
ge reviving of the idea of a conclaverin order to foree 
At. different times ineffectual motions 
j 
, toisay nothing of its physical incon- 
mrences. it great Italian juriet, Beccaria, once 
jodicial turture problem «Given the | 
nerve,;and force of resolution, of an in- 
4 men, required the amount of torture needed 
net. adjoura ae usual. ‘They continued in 
entil -half-pest, eight o'clock on. Thuredey 
4 ware very unteledting. “As late six A-M. | 
avhen. the question was taken. Perhaps they 
G jaomeof them were in that happy state 
4 of which prevented their comprehending 
of all others, they did not wish 
more than twenty hours the vote for Speak- 
2a @t stood as it did at the beginning. ‘It was mani- 4 
waif ‘s‘sleep and a warm break- 
eeult than amusement. The next’ 
a 
tion, q 
end oF oot of the Re- 
Very receatiy,! ost ori © espéct 
swith net en! jevent. His be- 
ion What'he had seon of desire fur 
< 
4 
4 © >. ae 4 | 
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OWE 
aré growing gld-hew the thoughts will rise 
When's glanceig backward cast... 
Lin some Jong. remembered spot thet lies 
It may be the shrine of gly vows, ©. 
Or the tomb of early tears; 
Bat it seems like a far off isle to us, 


| O, wide.and wild are the waves that part 


¥ 


**Have the’°whelming billows rolled," 


a 


the light of many s.brow; 


to the 


on. Tun Accession 


‘Bebington Macauley 


hes 


of been controverted; political 


parties have asssiled him; the Quakers have been 
‘offended by’ his of some’ of ‘thei 

rly Igeders, and they will find additions! reason o 
pee in thesd volumes; and yet his books will be 
voured, and their admirable style will cacry them 


“Ch is the Best. 
e bes 


the righteousness of ‘a saint, says 
Happy should be! If I had 


uaness. of an angel, says another, 


would. fear: no evil: But I am bold to 
that! the poorest sintier who believes in 


rist_ basa, righteousness infinitely more 
exalted saints or-angels. If law 


_Péquires’ av Obedience that may stand ‘before 


fe burhing eye of God,, behold, it is in 
Should the. strictest 


stice arrajgn me, I remit them both to my 
dnd Immanuel. They who 
know: Christ will also. put their trust. in bim 


for ‘sanctification of heart and newness of 
life,” sin is rooted ‘jn, my soul, and 
faveted in, my constitution, Christ can purge 
ivout.. Though it were twisted with every 
herve of my flesh, yet He can root it out, 
and fill my heart with the pure love of God. 


Pye 
%, 


"A" wiitet who knows much’ of: Hindoo- 


sian, saya :—-The mortality resulting from 


iit the. Beinde.is ssid to be frightful. 
ths from this cause, taken in conjunc- 
tion with thé bldughter ovcasioned by wolves 
in the Punjab, amounting to about twice as 
which apdin, and the destruction in a few 
mouths of .thirteen men by tigers at Singa- 
pore, says the “Bombay Times, impress the 
pet more forcibly with bn fact of a scanty 
and helpless population than a folio of sta- 
tistical. tables. ‘Here we.have man still bat- 
tHing with the'beast for the possession of the 
&irth—the ‘wolf ‘feeding her cubs and pro- 
viding ther den from the cottage cradle—the 
aeee laid dead, as he goes forth to 
Mllivate his fleld, by the bite of a reptile 


his.fioger or 
than bis aray. 


At the battle of Meeanee, 
bad 62 killed and 200 wounded; at. 

ubba, our casualties amounted to 870 
killed and wounded, 40 ‘of these having 
fitied. The snakes commit more slaughter 
ih a year than wes incurred by us altogether 
in two of the hardest-fought battles that 
had occurred im India for a century, and 
which added a province fertile as India to 
our dominjons;; That these things must 
have gone on im the Ameers’ reign for un- 
limited periods 'unneticed ma taken for 
granted. Now that they have become known 
tous, no time should be lost or efforts spared 
in. endeavouring to mitigate a mischief ob- 
viously capable of destruction. _ 


Trees of America. 

, This is the first number of a serial work 
wadertaken by Dr. R. U. Piper of Woburn, 
Massachusetts, and with an evidently in- 
spired apostleship for his theme—a religion 
to make sacred the trees of America—and 
with it, happily, he seems to possess a busi- 
ness’ tact of completeness, which is not al- 
ways the companion of enthusiasm. The 
letter press is the perfection of typography, 
and the four engravings are absolute gems 
efert. From.the accompanying easay I wish 
to-copy (what: it would be well for every 


hewepaper in the land to copy) one admira- 

. 4¢ Tm order to foster and rightly develope 
this love of trees, which, according to a cele- 
brated writer, is peculiarly the property of 
the northern races, several methods suggest 
themselves, which have been before pre- 
sented, by the lamented Downing and others. 
every private individual who owns a 
garden should every year give some portion 
: at of “his gardener, if he 

eniploys one, to his neighbours and the 


public, fo order'to beautify and improve his 


town or village. There is no benevolence 
which poye a higher money interest than 
this: We Know of one gentleman who has 

rsued this course, and in a few years has, 
S his generous system, more than doubled 
‘value ‘pf. his’ own property and that of 
his neighbourhood. We were pleased to 
see: inscribed over a beautiful arched en- 
to’ his grounds, ‘People are request- 
ed to walk in these grounds,’ and though 
fruit and: flowers are expused in every di- 

tion, his confidence is never abused,” 
ete should be remembered by those who 
are disposed to benefit individuals and the 


- country in this manner, that they have it 


in their power to do much to form a correct 
taste in regard to the choice of ornamental 
trees. They should urge the cultivation of 
. “There are. two reasons for this, which 
would« seem~ conclusive:—In most 
cases they are far more beautiful and bet- 
ter adapted to our cli than foreign 
trets: We have bat to visit other countries 
how mistaken we are when we choose 
feign $fees and shrubs.in preference to 
oar own: - An eminent Belgian collector 
said an American traveller, after speak- 
ing of the cage he had in obtaining our 
native plants and trees:—‘ And so in a 
cyprepediums, nysaa, t 
loveliest flowers, 
younevér put them in your 
but send. over water, every 
for'thonsands of dollars worth of Eng- 
ist Dutch hyacinths. ‘Behold 


the taste of republicans.’ ’ 
all manner of 

to Dr: Piper, ‘bat more to the principle 
to which he bas his 
energies ‘jReapest to our trees be 


avestern editor ‘he was taught, 
whats, boy, zefrain from grumbling at 
t that which 


| one is 
help, the‘ other: thet Which he can help. 


H gi ad 
Macaulay 


-once depart. 


‘January, 
was removed. Rain fell.on the 29th of De- 


eleven de 


Oid im, the 
Of.our-daily toile;and cares— 
in'the-wreck of laveand trust 8 
“Which burdened memory bears. 

ach im B may wear to the passing gaze 
‘he bloom of life’s freshness yet, 


Aud Heams may brighten our latter days 
Mbich the motning’never met. 
But O! the changes we have seen 


Winding way! 

path that have grown green, 
And the locks that have grown gray; ts 
The winters stillourown may spare, 


EBS or the gold, 


of |. But we saw their snows ppon brighter hair, _ 


friends, we are growing old! 
We have gained the world’s cold wisdom now, 
We have learned to pause and fear; — 

Bot where are the living founts whose flow 
We have won the wealth of many a clime, | 

And the lore of many a page; : 

But where is the hope that saw in Time 

Bat.ite boundless heritage ? 


Will it come again when the violet wakes, 
“Arid the woods their youth renew? 

We have stood im the light of sunny brakes, 
Where the bloom was deep and blue; __ 
And our soul might joy in the spring time then, 

But the joy was faint and cold; | 
For it never could give us the youth again 
Of hearts that are growing old! 


Popery and Mice, 


The people of Tel Kafe, a Papal village 
four hours travel from Mosul, have been 
eatly annoyed for a few years past by 
feld mice, which increase so rapidly as to 


threaten the entire destruction of their har- 


vests. Hitherto the farmers have made 
what’ battle they could with traps, snares, 
&. but this year the clergy promised them 
an.easier and complete victory. The higher 
powers were to be enlisted on their side, and 
every house was filled with rejoicing. 

_ On an appointed day the bishops, priests, 
and deacons assembled, in canonical robes, 
on the top of a hill outside the village, and 
sanctified a pile of loosened dirt by sprink- 
lings, crossings, prayers, &c. This ended, 
the surrounding crowd rushed forward in 
frantic haste, to make sure of some of the 
precious dirt. An indescribable scramble 
ensued. At length each, worming himself 
as he crawled out of the tangled mass, bur- 
ried. with what he had secured, and sprin- 
kled it as directed on his field, having the 
positive promise of an infullible Church that 
not a mouse could survive. Of course, 
there was no more use for traps and snares. 
The grain was left to the sure protection of 
the consecrated dirt. 

In due time harvest day came. Some 
fields. yielded the seed sown—some half as 
much—but the disappointed peasants very 
humbly attributed the failure of the miracle 
to their own want of faith. How they ex- 
plain the fact that the field of a semi-Protest- 
ant there, whose faith in “dirt”? was so 
weak that he continued to use his paws, 
traps, and snares as before, yielded seven or 
eight fold instead of one or one-half fold, I 
have not, heard. 

Another case.—Soon after this dirt wor- 
ship another Papal 4 pe a pervert from 
the Nestorian Church, educated at Rome, 
and who has travelled in India, passing by 
told the people of Tel Kafe that this dirt 
business was-all trash, but if they would 
give him ‘a consideration he would lead all 
the mice off behind him like a flock of sheep. 
The other priests decided that ‘his would be 
sorcery, and he was not allowed to try. 
He passed on to Tel Es Kofe, and laughing 
at the stupidity of the Tel Kafites, proposed 
to deliver the people here from their mice. 
They agreeing, he sent for four mice, caught 
severaily from the East, West, North, and 
South side of their fields, and ‘“ making 
prayers” and crosses over these, directed 
them to be returned to their place and let 
go, promising that all the mice would at 
But the mice did not keep 
his promise. —Journal of Missions, Mosul, 
July 26, 1855. 


Cold Jauuarys. 


1792.—From the 6th to the 30th of Jan- 
uary, both days included, the temperature 
did not rise above the freezing point for 
twenty-five consecutive days. The lowest 
temperature was two degrees above zero. 
The cold filled one circle of 360 hours, and 
twenty-one sections of a second circle. This 
cold term was immediately preceded and 
succeeded by rain. On the 19th of the 
month, ice lodged in the East river, and 
people crossed upon it to and from Brook- 


lyn. 
”'1810.—A. cold term commenced on the 
18th of January, and continued to the 24th. 
Lowest temperature zero. The cold filled 
twelve sections of the circle. Theterm was 
immediately preceded and succeeded by rain. 
The temperature on Thursday, the 18th, at 
2 o’clock, P. M., was at 40 degrees above 
zero, and next morning at sunrise was at 
zero—a fall of 41 degrees in nineteen hours, 
and one of the most extraordinary changes 
noted in the United States the present cen- 
tury. The 19th was known as “the cold 
Friday.”’ I was in camp in a northern for- 
est at that time. The snow was six feet 
deep, and the mercury in the thermometer 
solid. All the night of the 18th, the trees 
in the forest kept up a continual detonation, 
like the discharge of volleys of musketry, 
cracking and splitting with the sudden and 
great:change; and the ice of a neighbouring 
lake, about midnight, was burst from one 
extremity to the other by the cold, pro- 
ducing a crack of miles in length. The 
sound from ‘this rupture was like the dis- 
charge of heavy ordnance continued, and the 
ground was violently shaken for a great dis- 
tance. Many trees were killed by the frost. 
1820-21.—A cold term commenced on 
the 30th of December, 1820, and continued 
to the 27th of January, 1821—more than 
twenty-eight consecutive days, and filling 
one entire circle and twenty-eight sections 
of a sccond circle. The lowest temperature 
was seven degrees below sero. There was 
a perturbation on the 13th of the month, 
when a misty rain fell while the tempera- 
ture was three degrees below the freesin 
point, and became ice as it fell. The win 
was easterly. On the 19th, a cake of ice 
lodged in the East river, and many persons 
crossed it to and from Brooklyn. On the 
26th, thousands of persons crossed the North 
river to and from New York to Paulus 
Hook. The ice was erossed at the Nar- 
rows, to and from Staten to Long Island, 
and from Staten Island to New York. The 
ice broke up atthe Narrows on the 30th of 
hed the ice embargo on vessels 


cember, immediately ng the con- 
mencement of the cyole, and it ‘closed with 
rain on the 27th of yp which com- 
menced falling when temperature was 
below the freezing poiut of 
Fahrenheit, and continued for hours while 


it remained below that line. | 
| seen from this - brief ‘statement 


that 


tha oF the 
consecasti td Honra dudiag which the tempera- 
ture remains below the freezing point; but 
we cannot.tlt may ex- 
tend: beyond the circle ‘into's second circle. 
Yet this is clear, from all’ the observations 
which have been’ made and recorded, that 
the termination will be on line of & sec- 
tion of the cirele, and that it will be in rai 
or in a glow from the North, which wi 
rain could ish Hiquecation ; 
therefore care should be taken to d 
against - consequences of a flood from 
tain, or & like result from a glow in the 
have. commenced the work of computing 
all the cycles term of time ex- 
tending over a period embracing two-thirds 
of a contary} but ik will require great la- 
bour to complete it. MEeRIaM. 
_ Brooklyn Heights, Jan. 8, 1856. | 


Sharpe’s Rifle, 


This recently invented weapon, if it pos- 
sesses. one-half of the power and capacity 
claimed for it by its proprietor, is destined 
soon to supersede every other weapon for 
warlike purposes now in existence. It is 
the most efficacious and terrible fire arm 
known. The small carbine now used by 
the United States mounted men throws a 
ball with deadly accuracy one-quarter of a 
mile, and can be fired ten times per minute. 
It is not complicated in structure, is easily 
cleaned, and suffers no injury from wet 
weather. 

Mr, Sharpe is now preparing models for 
four new species of his weapon, vizs:—A 
small pocket pistol, calculated to throw a 
Minie ball one hun yards; a cavalry 
pistol, with a range of five hundred yards; 
a rifle suitable for footmen, with a range of 
one mile; and a large gun to throw a two 


half, or as far as a man or a horse can be 
seen to advantage. With this latter weapon 
Mr. Sharpe declares he cati set on fire a 
house or a ship at a distance of nearly two 
miles, and prevent the use of field artillery 
by killing the horses before the guns are 
brought within good range. This rifle, in 
the hands of a good marksman, is equal to 
ten muskets, bayonets and all; for, place a 
man six rods distant with a musket and 
bayonet, and before he can bring the bayo- 
net into use, the rifle can be loaded and 
discharged ten times. They carry balls 
with , precision and force. Mr. Sharpe 
intends these rifles to become a national 
weapon; and should Congress, by using a 
little liberality,- purchase the patent, the 
country would be possessed of a means of 
warfare unequalled in the world.— St Louis 
Democrat. 


The Art of Health. 


Walking is the best possible exercise. 
Habituate yourself to walking very far. 
The Europeans value themselves on having 
subdued the horse to the use of man, but I 
doubt whether we have not lost more than 
we have gained by the use of this animal. 
No one thing has occasioned so much de- 
generacy of the human body. An Indian 
goes on foot nearly as far in a day, for a 
long journey, as an enfeebled white does on 
his horse, and he will tire the best horses. 
A little walk of half an hour in the morn- 
ing, when you first rise, is advisable. It 
shakes off sleep, and produces other good 
effects in the animal economy. 


The Eleventh Commandment. 


At the annual exhibition of the Grammar 
schools of Boston the Hon. Edward Everett 
closed an admirable speech with the follow- 
ing anecdote: 

The celebrated Archbishop Usher was, in 
his younger days, wrecked on the coast of 
Ireland, at a place where his person and 
character were alike unknown. 
‘of every thing, he wandered to the house of 
a dignitary of the Church, in search of shel- 
ter and relief, craving assistance as a brother 
clergyman. The dignitary, struck with his 
squalid appearance after the wreck, dis- 
trusted his tale and doubted his character, 
and said that, so far from being a clergy- 
man, he did not believe he could tell how 
many commandments there were. “I can 
at once satisfy you,” said the Archbishop, 
“that Iam not the ignorant impostor you 
take me for. There are eleven command- 
ments.”? This answer confirmed the digni- 
tary in his suspicions, and he replied with a 
sneer, ‘‘ Indeed, there are but ten command- 
ments in Bible; tell me the eleventh 
and I will relieve you.” ‘‘ Here it is,” 
said the Archbishop; ‘‘A new commandment 
I give unto you, that ye love one another.” 


Civility is a Fortune. 


Civility is a fortune itself, for a courteous 
man always succeeds in life, and that even 
when persons of ability sometimes fail. The 
famous Duke of Marlborough is a case in 
point. It was said of him by one contem- 
porary, that his agreeable manners often 
converted an enemy into a friend; and, by 
another, that it was more pleasing to be de- 
nied a favour by his Grace, than to receive 
one from other men. The gracious man- 
ners of Charles James Fox preserved him 
from personal dislike, even at a time when 
he was politically the most unpopular man 
in the kingdom. The history of our own 
country is full of examples of success ob- 
tained by civility. The experience of every 
man furnishes, if we but recall the past, fre- 
quent instances where conciliatory manners 
have made the fortunes of physicians, law- 
yers, divines, politicians, merchants, and, 
indeed, individuals of all pursuits. In be- 
ing introduced to a stranger, his affability, 
or the reverse creates instantaneously a pre- 
possession in his behalf, or awakens uncon- 
sciously a prejudice against him. To men, 
civility is in fact, what beauty is to woman; 
it is a general passport to favour; a letter 
of recommendation written in a language 
that every stranger understands. The best 
of men have often injured themselves by ir- 
ritability and consequent rudeness, as the 
greatest scoundrels have frequently suc- 
ceeded by their plausible manners. Of two 
men, equal in all other respects, the cour- 
teous one has twice the chance for fortune. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


The Raining Tree. 


The island of Fierro is one of the most 
considerable of the Canaries, and I conceive 
the name to be given it upon this account, 
that its soil, not affording as much as one 
drop of fresh water, seems to be iron. 
There. is in this island neither river nor 
rivulet, nor well, nor spring, save that only 
towards the seaside there are some wells, 
but they lie at such a distance from the 
city that the inhabitants can make no use 
thereof. But the great Preserver and Sus- 
tainer of all remedies this inconvenience in 
a way so extraordinary that man will be 
forced to acknowledge that he gives in this 
an undeniable demonstration of his wonder- 
ful goodness. For in the midst there is a 
tree which is the only one of the kind, in- 
asmuch as it has no resemblance to any of 
those known to us in Europe. The leaves 
are long and narrow, and continue in con- 
stant verdure, winter and summer, and the 
branches are covered with a cloud which is 
never dispelled, but resolving into a moist- 
ure, causes to fall from’ its leaves a very 
clear water, and in such abundance that the 
‘cisterns which are placed at the foot of the 
tree to receive it, are never empty, but con- 
‘tain enough to supply both man and beast. 


ounce ball or a small shell one mile and a. 


Stripped 


¢ 

Bis 


tomed to reading t 
Qandles bling’ the finest wax arenow 


made dnd from’ the ‘peat bogs ‘of 

rival on ig:l taglt hole 
Beantiful white paper is made from straw 
_. Water can be in a red hot crucible: 
'Gutta»pereha and India rebber: can’ be 
made as hard as steel. 226g 


of: coal gas’re-appear carefully 
lady’s smelling-bottle, or are uséd by her 
to flavour blanc manges for her frienla. 
Marble, which rivals the finest Egyptian, 
is manufactured by a cheimical protess. 
Copper and iron have been detected in the 
blood of human beings, 
_ The action of nitric and-sulphuric acid on 
cotton produces a substance more destructive 
_ Diamonds and pearls are made by a chemi- 
cal process.— Farm and Shop. 


Some years ago, three literary men, who 
were arbitrators in the case of a prize es- 
say, at first rejected the essay which alti- 
mately gained the prize, solely on account 
of the difficulty of deciphering it, as one of 
them mentioned afterward. No doubt the 
rejection by publishers of essays, poems, 
and works of every sort, especially from un- 
known authors, frequently occurs from this 


‘eause. Accordingly, a friend who was about 


to send his tragedy to Mr, Macr ‘was 
warned that rejection was certain, for,;no 
manager could endure the distress of the 
tragedy and of the penmanship too; s0, as 
the author was a lawyer, the play was con- 
fided to his law stationer, to be by him 
first duly engrossed. 


Changes in the Meaning of Words 


During part of the seventeenth century 
and earlier, a Dutchman meant a German, 
Mynheer being called a Hollander. A wo- 
dern reader, ignorant of this change, when 
he found a dictionary compiler pronouncing 
English based on Dutch, might be apt to 
doubt the author’s fitness.as a judge of lan- 
guage. Less technical writers suffer from 


the changes in the meaning of more com-- 


mon words; and a reader, not aware of the 
changes which have taken place, may be in 
continual danger of misreading his author, 
of misunderstanding his intention, while he 
has no doubt whatever that he is perfectly 
apprehending and taking itin. Thus, when 
Shakspeare, in Henry VI. makes the noble 
Talbot address Joan of Arc as a “ mis- 
creant,’ how coarse a piece of invective 
does this sound! How unlike to that which 
the chivalrous soldier would have uttered, 
or to that which Shakspeare, even with his 
unworthy estimate of the noble warrior 
maid, would have put into Talbot’s mouth ! 
But a “ miscreant,” in Shakspeare’s time, 
had nothing of the meaning which it now 
has. A ‘miscreant,” in agreement with 
its etymology, was a misbeliever; one who 
did not believe rightly the articles of the 
Roman Catholic faith; and I need not tell 


you that this was the constant charge which 


the English brought against Joan, namely, 
that she was a dealer in hidden magical 
arts, a witch, and as such had fallen from 
the faith. It is this which Talbot means 
when he calls her a ‘‘ miscreant,’”’ and not 
what we should intend by the name.— 
Trench’s English Past and Present. 


Confidential Communication. 


A banker, anxious about the rise and fall 
of stocks, came to Talleyrand for informa- 
tion respecting the truth of a rumour that 
George III. had suddenly died, when the 
statesman replied in a confidential tone, “ I 
shall be delighted if the information I have 
to give be of use to you.” The banker 
was enchanted at the prospect of obtaining 
authentic intelligence from so high a'source, 
and Talleyrand, with a mysterious air, con- 
tinued—“ Some say the King of England is 
dead, others that he is not dead; for my 
part, I believe neither the one nor the other. 
I tell you this in confidence, but do not com- 
mit me.” No better parody on modern 
diplomacy could easily be written. 


A Soft Voice. 
We agree with that old poet, who said 


that a low, soft voice was ‘‘an excellent | 


thing in a woman.” Indeed, we feel in- 
clined to go much further than he bas on 
the subject, and call it one of her crowning 
charms. No matter what other attractions 
she may have; she may be as fair as the 
Trojan Helen, and as learned as the famous 
Hypatia of ancient times ; she may have all 
the accomplishments considered requisite at 
the present day, and every advantage that 
wealth can procure, and yet, if she lack a 
low, sweet voice, she can never be really 
fascinating. 

How often the spell of beauty is rudely 
broken by coarse, loud talking? How often 
you are irresistibly drawn to a plain, unas- 
suming woman, whose soft, silvery tones 
render her positively attractive! Besides, 
we fancy we can judge of the character by 
the voice: the studied, fawning tone seems 
to us to betoken deceit and hypocrisy as in- 
variably as the musical subdued voice indi- 
cates genuine refinement. 

In the social circle, how pleasant it is to 
hear the sex talk in that low key, which al- 
ways characterizes the true Jady! In the 
sanctuary of home, how such a voice soothes 
the fretful child and cheers the weary hus- 
band! How sweetly its cadences float 
through the sick chamber; and around the 
dying bed, with what solemn melody do 
they breathe a prayer for the departing soul! 
Ah, yes, a low, soft voice is certainly ‘‘an 
excellent thing in woman.” 


An Indian Legend. 


Schoolcraft gives the following kegend 
among the Objibwas respecting the origin of 


Indian corn : Bee 
‘A young man went out into the woods 
to fast, at that peried of life when youth is 
exchanged for manhood. He built a lodge 
of boughs in a secluded place, and painted 
his face of a sombre hue. By day he 
amused himself in walking about, cen 
at the various shrubs and wild plants, an 
at night he lay down in his bower, which 
being open, he could look up into the sky. 
He sought a git from the Master of Life, 
and he hoped it would be something to 
benefit hisrace. On the third day he became 
too weak to leave the lodge, and as he lay 
gazing upwards, he'saw a spirit come down 
in the shape of a beautiful young man, 
dressed in green, and having green plumes 
on his head, who told him to arise and 
wrestle with him, as this was the only way 
in which he could obtain his wishes. He 
did so, and found his strength renewed by 
the effort. This visit, and the trial of 
wrestling were repeated for four days, the 
uth feeling at each trial that, although his 
bodily strength declined, a moral and super- 
natural energy was imparted, which promised 
him the final victory. On the third day his 
celestial visitor spoke to him. ‘ To-mor- 
row,’ said will be the seventh day of 
your fast, and the last time I shall. wrestle 
with you. You will triumph over me and 
gain’ your wishes. As soon as you have 


thrown me down, strip off my clothes, and 


bury me in the spot, in soft, fresh earth. 
When you have done this, leave me, but 
come occasionally to visit the place, to keep 
the weeds from growing. Once or twice 
cover me with fresh earth.’ He then de- 


parted, but returned the next day, and, ss 


e then Javited parents to the spot to 
behold the. new: plant. ‘ It is; Mondamin,’ 


vi |. their frien to ke of it.” 
seoprding to the Objibwas, is the origin of 


On the afternoon of Wednesday week a 
meteor of extraordinary size and brilliancy 
was seen at Preston, England. It was al- 
most as large, and quite as brilliant as the 
moon. At Hartlepool, on Friday afternoon, 
a dense patch of cloud enveloped the town 
in_ darkness. for two or. three minutes. 
Shortly after it. had cleared away,.the in- 
habitants were suddenly startled by the ap- 
pearance of hinge flash of lightning, re- 
sembling a magnificent ball of fire of a 
bright ‘purple colour, which shot over the 
town at a very low level, appearing almost 
to touch the tops of the houses in the higher 
part of the town. About fifteen seconds 
afterwards one of the most terrible peals of 
thunder ever heard burst upon the ears of 
the frightened. inhabitants. | 


Mice AND Youna Fruit TREEs.— 
Young orchards are liable to be much in- 
jured by mice “girdling” the trees while 
the ground is covered with snow, and as I 
have noticed some suggestions in the papers 
recently, in regard to this matter, I will 
state, if you please, how I contrived to pre- 
vent the evilon my own trees. Found some 


old waste tin, such as there is plenty of “ly- 
ing round loose” in the vicinity of tin shops ; 


cut into irregular sized pieces from five to | 


ten inches square, turned over a narrow 
strip of edge on two opposite sides so as to 
lock” together when bent about the tree, 
in the form of a hoop or tube. These are 
readily placed about the tree, and removed 
again in the spring. It is immaterial about 
the space inside, between the tube and tree, 
or it may be well to fill with saw-dust or 
earth. If slightly pressed down at the base, 
the tube will not get out of place, and will 
effectually protect the tree from mice dur- 
ing the winter, at a first cost less than one 
cent per tree. The tins will last for many 
yeais. Two years ago I had some thrifty 
pear trees set near the foot of grass terraces. 
The following winter they were nearly all 
girdled by mice, so that I lost some thirty 
trees. I re-set again in the spring, and last 
winter tried the tin tubes, occasionally leav- 
ing a tree without any protection. Not a 
tree with the tin about the base was touched 
by mice, while those without were destroyed 
same as the previous winter. I have tried 
treading down snow and piling up earth 
about young trees, but have found nothing 
so effectual as the tin tubes. There is no 
danger of injury to the tree by using them. 


Foop ror Miicu Cows.—It is said that 
at a large milking establishment at the north 
of England the cows are fed in the follow- 
ing manner, viz: ninety-one pounds of clover 
hay, cut or chopped; one pound of salt ; 
one hundred and sixty-eight pounds of 
brewer’s grain; twelve pounds of ground 
flax-seed. These ingredients are mixed to- 
gether, and equally divided as the food of 
twelve cows. The hay, after being cut, is 
put into the mash-tub and scalded with boil- 
ing water. The other articles are then 
mixed with it. It is asserted that the 
“average yield of milk is fourteen quarts, 
for a period of eight months in succession.” 


SeasoninG SausaGes.—The Rural has 
given line upon line and precept upon pre- | 


cept in relation to many other things ; but 
the art of making good sausages, such as 
are above suspicion, has, I think, been over- 
looked. Most persons season them by guess. 
The following proportions always make an 
excellent article:—To eighty pounds of 
meat, add two pounds of fine salt, one pint 
of pulverized sage, six ounces of pepper, 
warm without water, mix thoroughly, and 
make into cakes, or pack into crocks, and 
cover with melted lard. It keeps well in 
crocks and is convenient to cut out as wanted 
for use.—Farmer’s Daughter, Newark, N. J. 


VITALITY OF PLANTS.—It is surprising 
what efforts some plants, or parts of plants, 
will make to save, as it were, their lives, 
when disease or serious accidents befall them. 
A branch of a gooseberry trained against a 
wall became diseased near the ground, and 
began to die upwards gradually, but the top 
of the branch made a struggle for life, and 
threw out roots into the wall between the 
joints of the bricks, and in that dry situa- 
tion found some means to support itself; 
the dead wood was cut out and the living 
part left near the top of the wall, and there 
it remains a living plant.—P. Mackenzie. 


To MAKE YEAST.—Take one handful of 
hops, one apple, one potato sliced, boi] in 
two quarts of water; while hot strain off 
and stir in wheat flour until it is thick as 
paste ; coarse flour is best. Grate one large 
apple, one large potato, place them in a gal- 
lon jar, Lys? in the batter, when sufficiently 
cool, add a little yeast; in twelve hours it 
will be fit for use. 


NUTRIMENT IN THE APPLE.—With us 
(says the editor of the Albany Journal), 
the value of the apple, as an article of food, 
is far underrated. Besides containing sugar, 
mucilage, and other nutritious matter, ap- 


ples contain vegetable acids, aromatic quali- |. 


ties, &c., which act powerfully in the ca- 
pacity of refrigerants, tonics, and antisep- 
tics; and when freely used at the season of 
mellow ripeness, they prevent debility, in- 
digestion, and avert, without doubt, many 
of the “ills that flesh is heir to.” The 
operators of Cornwall, England, consider 
ripe apples nearly as nourishing as bread, 
and far more so than potatoes. In the year 
1801—which was a year of much scarcity— 
apples, instead of being converted into cider, 
were sold to the poor; and the labourers as- 
serted that they could “ stand their work” 
on baked apples, without meat, whereas a 


potato diet required meat or some other sub- 


stantial nutriment. The French ‘and Ger- 
mans use apples extensively, as do the in- 
habitants of all European nations: The la- 
bourers depend upon them as an article of 
food, and frequently make a dinner of sliced 
apples and bread. There is no fruit cooked 
in as many different ways in our country as 


the apple, nor is there any fruit whose value | 


as an article of nutriment is as great, and so 
little appreciated. 


Fruit Cunture 1n Ouro.—A corres- 
pondent of the New York Tribune, writing 
from Dayton, Ohio, says that one nursery in 
that county sells half a million of apple 
trees a year. Another nurseryman has 
forty thousand peach trees, and will plant 
one hundred bushels of peach in the 
spring. The trees are not troubled with 
disease. Peaches were sold in Dayton from 
July 1 to November 1, at an average of two 
dollars a bushel. The crop pays $300 to 
$400 an acre at this price, and trees bear 
ten to twenty years. The soil is clay loam 
upon gravel subsoil. The cultivation of the 
grape is attracting some -attention in this 
county. Mr. Bimmer of Miamiesburg, 
produced in 1853, eighteen hundred gallons 
of pure juice from three acres of ground, 
set in Catawba vines; in 1854, nine hun- 
dred ; and in 1855, nine hundred ; last year 
being too dry, and this.too wet. This juice 
is worth one dollar per gallon at the press. 
The soil and climate are admirably adapted 
for this, the best species of the grape, 


i 


They thought they’d heve some fun ; 
Said they, « We’ll go down and visit the earth 
Before the day is gone. ‘ 


| < We'll pet on our jeckete all white and clean, 


_Qur slippers soft as wool, 
We'll jump on the house-tops, hang on the trees, . 


And fill the.streets all full. 


« We'll draw a cartain of leaden clouds, | 
_ And bide behind it awhile, ae 

And we'll send out word to the flakes all round, 
Por many and many a mile. 


« And when they have come, we'll make a rush, . 
And break the curtain through ; | 
And the people shall see, while we dance with glee, 
How much snow-flakes can do.” 


They tumbled, and clapped their hands for joy, 
They pushed each other about; 

And one little fellow, he pushed so hard 
He knocked his brother out. 


The flake fell out from the leaden cloud, 
Fell down to the earth below, 

And the children screamed, as it softly came, 
«QO, look, we'll have some snow !” 


The men were hurrying through the streets, 
T'was very cold, they said, 
Their overcoat collars were over their ears, 


| ’ And all their noses were red. 7 


“« Well, neighbour, it’s kind o’ chilly to-day, : 
I guess we’ll have snow before night ;” 

“ Looks like it,” the man said, and bustled away, 
And buttoned his overcoat tight. 


Meanwhile, the snow-flakes were gathering fast ; 
They thought it was time to fall; | 

So one little fellow jumped down from the clouds, _ 
And down jumped the snow-flakes all. 


The children stood by the windows and watched 
To see the flakes of snow, 

But they fell so quietly none could hear 
Them strike the ground below. 


Some flakes walked steadily, gravely down, 
With wise and sober look; 

But some little fellows danced gleefully on, 
And the hands of each other shook. 


They came, they came in numberless throngs, 
And night drew on apace; 

But they hurried along with a quicker step, 
As though they were running a race. 


They jumped on the rich man’s window-pane— 
Peered in with eager eye; 

But the lamps were lit, and the fire was warm, 
And away the flakes would fly. 


They came to the poor man’s paneless sash, 
And their little hearts grew sad; 

For the people looked as if all their lives 
They never had been glad. | 


The children were crouching above the coals, 
But the fire was almost dead, 

And softly away the snow-flakes stole, 
With a sorrowful shake of the head. 


They whispered each other ’twas hard for the poor 
On such a chilly night; 

So they came more slowly, and slower still, 
And then they stopped outright. 


When the san rose bright, the earth all round 
Was covered up with snow, 

And the people wondered to see how much 
The little flakes could do. 


Tis well, as we walk in our daily paths, 
No wholesome truth to spurn, 

And so from the way the snow-flakes fell, 
This lesson we may learn— 


That we should go quietly, like the snow, 
Whenever we would do good— 

As we clothe the naked, and cheer the sad, 
And give the hungry food. 


And we should go happily, like the snow, 
And clasp each other’s hand 

As we help each other to comfort woe 
All up and down the land. 


There may seem but little that we can do, 


Few blessings that we can shed, 
We may give but a look, or a loving word, 
Or perhaps a loaf of bread ;— 


But when all we have done shall be unveiled, 
When all is brought to view, 

We shall see with wonder how very much 
The children’s power can do. 


PLEASING INCIDENT. 

A canvassing agent in a Western State re- 
ports the following incident:—lIn visiting from 
house to house, he came to a miserable cabin, 
where he found a widowed mother and her two 
little sons. They had no Bible, and the mother, 
joyfully and with tears, accepted one as a do- 
nation. Their appearance told that they had 
been in better circumstances. On inquiry he 
learned that their house had recently been 
burned up, with most of its contents, among 
which, and most mourned, was the husband’s 
and father’s Bible, with which he had been ac- 
customed, in times past, daily to gather them 
around the family altar, and invoke upon them 
the blessing of a covenant-keeping God. 

These little lads had been taught the princi- 
ples of that holy book, and they had, from time 
to time, been encouraged to reserve of their 
small earnings and few presents, to aid in giv- 
ing that precious Bible to the destitute. When 
almost every thing else was burned, this conse- 
crated treasure was remembered and saved. 
And now, with eyes that told the joy of their 
hearts, they brought it forward, and with child- 
ish diffidence, as though craving a favour that 
might be denied, they begged the agent to ac- 
cept and appropriate it to that object. The 
whole amount was thirteen cents. Will not He 
who watched with such interest the multitude 
casting their gifts into the treasury, place this 
small offering by the side of the widow’s two 
mites that make a farthing? “Verily I say 
unto you, she has cast in more than they all.” 


ALUABLE ENGLISH WORKS FOR BIBLI- 
CAL STUDENTS.—Just imported. 

The Bible Hand-Book; an Introduction to the 
Study of Sacred Scripture. By Joseph Angus. 
$1.50. 

An Account of the Printed Text of the Greek 


New Testament, with remarks on its Revision upon 


Critical Principles, with a Collation of various criti- 
cal Texts. By 8. P. Tregelles. $2 63. 

The Septuagent in English, according to the Vati- 
can Text, with the various readings of the Alexan- 
drine copy. 2 vols. 8vo. $5.25. 

The Greek Septuagint. 12mo. $3. 

The Latin Vulgate. 12mo. $2.25. 

The Treasury Bible, containing the English ver- 
sion of the Scripture, and a Treasury of Scripture 
Knowledge, consisting of more than 500,000 Paral- 
le] Passages. $5. 

Bea Treasury of Scripture Knowledge; separate. 


$2.50. 
Interlinear Hebrew and English Psalter. 
1 


The Book of Psalms, Hebrew and English, ar- 
ranged in parallel columns. $1.13. 

Hebrew Students Manual, consisting of Hebrew 
Reading Lessons Minutely Analyzed: the Book 
of Psalms, with Interlineary Translation, and a He- 
brew and English Lexicon. $3.88. 

A new Hebrew-English Lexicon, containing all 
the Hebrew and Chaldee Words in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. $1.50. 

x Any of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price appended. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM S§S, & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 144 Chestnut street above Sixth, Philadelphia 
jan 12—3t 


HE CHARACTERISTICS AND LAWS OF FIG- 
URATIVE LANGUAGE.—By David N. Lord. 
Designed for Use in Bible-Classes, Schools, and 
Colleges, Third edition. Published by Franklin 
Knight, 138 Nassau street, New York. Price one 
dollar. Sent by mail free of postage. 
The following letter from the Rev. Dr. Wines, 
as the great practical value of this work as a 
ext-Book : 
Wasuincton Cotiece, Pa., Sept. 18, 1855. 
Franklin Knight, Esq.—Dear Sir—I have intro- 
duced Mr. Lord’s Treatise on the Laws of Figura- 


tive Language into this College, and taken one class 


through it. I have no hesitation in sayiog that I 
regard it as one of the very best class-books I ever 
used on any subject. The work is original in its 
conception, philosophical in ita structure, lucid in 
its arrangement, and very exact in its definitions 
and enunciation of principles. The ical selec- 
tions, by which the different kiads of figures are il- 
lustrated, are made with admirable taste and jdg- 

J 


_ment. Besides drilling my pupile very thoroug 


on these, my plan was to require of them numerous 
written exercises, in which they exemplified, by 
their own original thinking, all the different sorts of 
figures used in discourse. I never saw stadents 
more interested or delighted in any study ; aad I feel 
quite confident, that from no other of their College | 
studies have they derived equal aid in the art of : 
English composition. Yours very truly, ; 

oct 27—13t E. C. Wines. | 


BWARK: PRMALE 'SEMINARY.—The 


full corps of experienced and efficient teachers, 


combined with the home influence which'cen be ex- 
erted where the number ie so limited—a!! commend 
this School. t the attentica of who are 
obliged to = their daughters beyond their ows 


Expenses PER ‘and tuition in Eng- 
Drawing, and Painting in water | 
extra. 


dent of Delaware College; Professor W. A. Craw- 

ford; Professor E. D. Porter ; J, W. Weeton, A.M., 

Principal of. Newark Academy; Rev. J. Valand 

ham; J. L. Miles, -» Newark; Professor C, 

Long, Hartsville, Pennsylvania; Rev. J. H. McNeill, 

Secretary American Bible Society, New York. 
Cireelars, me course of study and other 

on 


. Langea Music, 
pis oils, 


particulars, may be i to the Prina- 
cipal, Mus H. CHAMBEBLAIN, 


AW AGENCY.—James C. Davis, Attorney and 
Counsellor-at-Law. All business entrusted 
will be promptly attended to. Address him at 
Montpelier, Richmond county, North Carolina. 
oct 


GREGATIONAL 
the best and most useful Hymn and Tune B 
et published for the use of Lectures, Prayer, and 
onference Meetinge, Social Worship, and Congre- 
gational Singing, is Melodies. 

This work contains five hundred Hymns and two 
hundred Tunes. It has been pronounced the best 
collection of sacred lyrical poetry ever issued, and 
undoubtedly embraces a ars ge number of the real] 
favourite tunes already ysed throughout the leng 
and breadth of the land than any other similar work, 
It has also the advantage of being furnished at a 
very low yas thus bringing it within the means of 
almost al ions. Melodies is al- 
ready in very extensive use, and is constantly being 
more widely introduced. Letters from many clergy- 
men, speaking in. the highest terms of its utility, are 
in the hands of the publishers. We earnestly in- 
vite the attention of clergymen, and al) others who 
are interested in securing a “arcorsgs participation ia 
the winging exercises of divine worship, to this 
work. 

To meet the wants of all, two editions of Tam 
Melodies are published—one in large, and the 
in smal] type. In other respects, these editions are, 
page for page, precisely alike, so that they can be 
used together in the same congregation. The prices 
cloth 
12mo (small type), binding, per dos. $5 

do. in leather binding, per dos. 48 6 
Octavo ed. (large type), cloth binding, per doz. 7 
do. in leather binding, per doz. 8 

Single copies sent for examination, on receipt of 
50 cents. 

Temple Melodies is published by . 

MASON BROTHERS, New York. 
jan 12—4¢ | 


pEw FOR SALE.—One of the most eligible pews 
in the middle aisle of the Tenth Presbyterian 


| Church, Philadelphia, (Rev. Dr. Boardman’s), cor- 


ner of Twelfth and Walnut streets, forsale. Apply 
at the office of the Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. jaa 


EPOSITORY BIBLE SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA. 


—Price & Carpozo, Bookseljers & Stationers, 
opposite American Hotel, Richmond, Virginia, 
keep on hand publications of the American Bible 
Society, American Tract Society, American Sun- 
day-school Union, Evangelical Knowledge Society, 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Presbyterian 
House. Religious and Miscellaneous Literature, 
Stationery, and School Books. Publications of the 
Baptist and Methodist Socicties furnished to order. 
Particular attention paid to the Sunday-school De- 


partment. Orders from the country promptly at- 
tended to. 

Liberal discount on School- books to Teach- 
ers, oct 22—tf 


Bee ! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 
established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 
ture upon an improved method, and keep constant- 
ly on hand, a large assortment of their superior 
Bells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted with their ‘* Rotating Yoke,” 
and other improved Hangiags, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ra | Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 
apply for Circular to 
| A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
ap 28—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 
& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—ly 


Y MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal In- 

fiuence.—Fourth edition. With an elegant 
frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

It is one of those rare pictures painted from life, 


with the exquisite skill of one of the Old Masters, 


which so seldom present themselves to the ama- 
teur.—John Frost, LL.D, 
This is the attractive title of a most attractive 


work which has already reached a third edition. It 


is one of the few books which will interest alike the 
young and the old, and profit while it entertains. 

ow many will offer a fresh tear to the memory of 
parents or grandparents, ‘‘ passed into the skies,’ 
as they here have the influence of ‘‘ Agnes Ba- 
chanan,’? and of the ‘* Mother,?? whose memory is 
so fragrantly embalmed.—Newark Daily Adver ° 

The quiet, natural tone of the narrative, and its 
life-like delineations of character, have justly won 
praises from every reader.— New York Tribune. 

We can testify that it is one of the most fascina- 
ting and really good books of the day.—Cong. 

A better book than this rarely comes to hand. 
The story, which is no ordinary one, is not only ad- 
mirably told, but ie made the vehicle of most useful 
and important suggestions on the management of 
children and general conduct of life.—Boston Trav- 


eller. 
Published by GOULD & LINCOLN, 
jan 12—3t 59 Washington street, Boston. 


OW TO GET A DOLLAR MAGAZINE 
GRATIS !—By sending three dollars to D. A. 
WoopwortnH, No. 118 Nassau street, New York, 
you will receive Woodworth’s Youth’s. Cabinet, and 
any one of the THREE DOLLAR Magazines which 
you may select. Now is the time te subscribe for 
all the Magazines. jan 12—3t. 


AND INTERESTING PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 


I. The Assembly’s-New Digest, being a Collec- 
tion of the Acts, Deliverances, and Testimonies of 
the Supreme Judicatory of the Presbyterian Church, 
from its Origin in America, to the Present Time, 
with Notes and Documents explanatory and histori- 
cal: constituting a complete illustration of her 
polity, faith, and history. Compiled for the Board 
of Publication, by the Rev. Samuel J. Baird. Oc- 
tavo, pp. xxii, and 856. Price $3.50. | 

II. The Port Folio of Entertainment and Instruc- 
tion. Compiled by the Editor of the Board. Quarto. 
Price $1.59. An elegant volume for the holidays. 
Illustrated with superior wood engravings. 

III. Learning to Converse. With numerous en- 
gravings. 18mo. Price 25 and 30 cents. 

IV. Sermons and Essays, by the Tennents and 
their Contemporaries. 12mo. With a Portrait of 
the Rev. Gilbert Tennent. Price 70 cents. 

V. Memoirs, including Letters and Select Re- 
mains of John Urquhart, late of the University of 
St. Andrews. By William Orme. With a Prefator 
Notice and Alexander Duff, 
D.D., LL.D. 12mo. With a Portrait. Price 65 
cents. 

VI. Owen on Temptation and on the Mortification 
of Sin in Believers. 12mo. Witha Portrait. Price 
60 cents. 

VII. What is Presbyterianism? By the Rev. Chas. 
Hodge, D. D. 18mo. 15 cents. 

VIII. The Christian Ministry not a Priesthood. 
By the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D. 18mo. Price 
15 cents. 

IX. Life Sketches from Scottish History, or 
Brief Biographies of the Scottish Presbyterian 
Worthies, with an Engraving. 18mo. Price 20 
and 25 cents. 

X. Suggestions on the Réligiovus Instruction of 
the Negroes in the Southern States, together with 
an Appendix containing forms of Church registers, 
form ofa constitution, and plans of different denomi- 
nations of Christians. By Charles Colcock Jones, 
D. D. 18mo, tract form, pp. 132. Price 10 cents. 

Published and for sale, together with a most val- 
uable assortment of religious books, by the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
yo No. 265 Chestnut street, Phi adelphia. 
ec I—st 


EW AND GOOD BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY PRE- 
SENTS, published by LINDSAY & BLAKIS- 
South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Phila- 
elphia. 
r The Blind Girl of Wittenberg. A Life Picture 
of the Times of Luther and the Reformation. From 
the German. By the Rev. John G. Morris, D. D., 
Pastor of the First Lutheran Church, Baltimore. 
One very neat vol. Price 75 cents. 
II. Luther’s Christmas Tree. For Young Folks- 
Beautifully illustrated and bound. 
III. Eadie’s Divine Love. 1 vol. 12mo. 
75 cents. 
IV. Arnold’s Christian Life. 
Hindrances, and its Helps. 


Price 


Its Course. Ite 


V. Winslow Glory of the Redeemer—in his Per- 


son and Work. 

VI. The Christian’s Daily Delight. Beautifully 
illustrated and bound. 

VII. Whately’s Future State. 1 volume, 12mo. 
Price 75 cents. 

VIII. Whately’s Good and Evil Angels, Price 
63 cents. 

IX. Scenes in the Life of our Saviour. Beauti- 
fully illustrated and bound. The Women of the 
Scriptures. Do. do. 

X. Cumming’s Works: Including—The Apoca- 
lyptic Sketches, 2 vols. The Seven Charches, Par- 
ables, Miracles, Daniel, Family Prayers, 2 volumes. 
Minor Works, 3 volumes, Signs of the Times, Ur- 
ard Questions, in all thirteen volumes, at 75 cents 
ea 


XI. Harbaugh’s Works, neW and Revised edition, 
including—The Birds of the Bible, illustrated. The 
Fature Life, 3 volumes. Heaven, or the Sainted 
Dead, 75 cents. The Heavenly Recognition of 
Friends, 75 cents; and the Heavenly Home, $1, ia 
various bindings. 

XII. Anspach’s ‘Memory of the Dead; or, the 
Sepulchres of the De 

L. Stork’s Children of the New Testament; a 
new edition, plain or gilt. 


ILLUSTRATED AND JUVENILE BOOKS. 
A large assortment, in elegant bindings, at low 


prices, for sale by 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
Publishers and Booksellers 


| 25 South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. | 


dec 2 


teaching the classics, higher mathematics, atid 
the -of thorough educhtion, 
e a some 
tomimoniale can be a 
ATION: WANTED—Aa  Jady; the 
having had extensive and seccessfal pe 
in teaching, Wishes 4 dituetion Teather & 
yate family, or families, or a& Acad 
going South. 
e fui . Add 
jan Chestadt strect, 


A. SITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED.—-A 

young Lady, of considerable experience ia 
teaching Music, a member of the terian 
Church, wishes a situation in schol, or private 
family, to teach Music, French, and other ornamen- 
tal branches, and would assist in sh studies. 
Prefers going South. Good récommendatione giver. 
Address #ULIA RANKIN, 9 
jan 12—tf Cheater, Morria county, New Jersey. 


young man, 8 uate yotte 

and a member of the Presbyterian Charch, wishes 9 

situation, either in a private family as & tutor, or as 

Principal of an Academy. The best recommenda- 

tions can be given. Preferegoiag South. Address, 

H.. 8, ALEXANDER, | 

jan Lewistown, Pennsylvania. 


Priacipal wanted for the Wilkee- 

barre Female Institute, a Boarding aad Day 
School for Young Ladies, under the care’of the Pres- 
bytery of Luzerne. A Presbyterian, or orthndox 
Co tionalist, being & married man, would be 
welerred. To areally competent person, the situa- 
tion offers unusually ea inducements, Applicants 
may address the JOHN DORRANCE, ot 


jan 5—a&* Wilkesbarre, | 
we JERSEY COLLEGIATE 8CHOOL— 
Mount Holly, ‘Saver 
Mittea, A. M., Principal, assisted an ample 
prepare orou r co or 
y P 
and moral and religious iastryction. 
Paice—$250 per annum., New pupils are re- 
ceived at — time, paying from the date of entrance 
only. The first term of the next school-year com> 
mences, Providence permitting, September, 6th. 
For a Prospectus, with full particulars, address the 
— Early application should be made; 


HELLY MALE HIGH SCHOOL.—Near German- 
town, Tennessee.—This Instiwtion, beautiful 

Jocated on the Memphis and Chariestoa Rail 
sixteen miles east of ones Tennesses, ig now 
in session. No efforts will be spared to make it 
one of the best schools in the South. hee school 
furniture and apparatus are of the best kind. The 
location is remarkab! 

Fer further particulars, or address 


nov 3—+¢f 


Germantown, Tennessee. 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—Thie in- 
stitution ie located in a beautifal and healthfel 
—— near the village of Harteville, oa ‘the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelpbia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
ges. The number of boarding pepile ia limited, 
in order thet they may receive thoreagh instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home, Due. promi- 
nence is to daily The 
year ie di inte two ions twen 
weeks, one commen on the first udaaeion in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particalars, may 
be obtained by Principal, 
vy. J. VILLE, . 


Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 


A PRINCIPAL WANTED—To take charge of @ 

Female Boarding School on Pine Ridge, Mie- 
sissippi, seven miles Natches. The Academy 
is situated near a Presbyterian Ch the oldest 
in’ the Southwest, in a healthy localfty, and is tow 
in successful operation, under the charge of a Prin- 


cipal pro tem. Address, 
Rev. THOMAS H. CLELAND, Jr. 
» dec 22—5t® Natchez, Mississippi. 


OW I8 THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 
WOODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CABINET.— 
The Janua 
filled with the richest dainties for the young, con- 
tains, among other beautiful Engravings, an accu- 
rate steel Portrait of the Editor, ‘*‘ Uncle Frank.” 
Yearly subscription, $1 only; five es, $4, 
Single specimen numbers 124 cents, Proof im- 
pressions of the Portrait, 26 cents, postage free. 


| __The Cabinet and any one of the Three Dollar 


Magazines, for 


with the money (or its. equivalent in post 
stamps), to - A. WOODWORTH, Publisher, 
jan 12—4t 118 Nassau street, New York 


LIVING AGE.—This work is pub- 

lished weekly at six dollars per year. e: is 
made up of the elaborate and stately essays Of the 
Edinburgh, Quarterly, and other Reviews. ‘The 
Panorama of Life and Literatare ie published meath- 


ly at three dollars per 


Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston, 


)}ASHIONABLE HAT AND CAP STORE.— 
8. Warton’s Fashionable Hat and Cup 8tore, 

No. 360 Market street, between Tenth and Eleventh, 
South side, Philadelphia. ang 
A large assortnrent of Silk and Gingham 
brellas constantly.on hand, at the lowest money for 
cash. dec 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 

South Bighth street, below Walnut, 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment ‘of 
fresh imported Black aad Green Teas, Cote 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packager, or at 


retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 


x Goods carefully packed for the country, or 
delivered to any part city. jan 
BOOK FOR EVERY LIBRARY.—Indéa, An- 
cient and Modern, Googranhian)e Historical, 
Political, and Religious. With a particular acco 
of the state and prosperity of Christianity. By Da, 
vid O. Allen, D. D., Missionary of the American 
Board for twenty-five years in India; Member of 
the Bombay Branch of the R Asiatic Society, 
and Corresponding Member of the American Oriea- 
tal Society. Svo, 618 pages., Price $2... 
This elegant octavo volume, from the pen of one 
of the most learned men who has ever resided in 
India, is now ready for sale. It is a work of great re- 
search, and withoat doubt the most ‘complete and 
reliable ever published on this interesting portion of 


the world. 
OHN P. JEWETT. & CO., 
_ 117 Washington street, Boston. 


‘dec 22—St 


HE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
AND TRUST COMPANY: — 
PERPETUAL.—ComPAnY’s BUILDING, Ofies 


ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1855, $1,240,629.06.--The eminent. 
success which has resulted to this Company srises 
chiefly its one simple plan o 
tion, combining stability w rity, etu 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c,, see P 

In the Savine Furp Derarruzst, Money is re- 
ceived pAity. Also, Monpay Evewines om. de- 
posit, in large or smal] sums, on which interest is 
allowed of rive rex centr. This is the oldest five 
= cent. interest paying Company in the City and 

ta 


te. Money paid without notice, as usdal.j 
DIRECTORS. 
hen R. Crawford, , Paul B. Goddard, M.D. 
Ambrose W. Thom Lawrence Johnso., 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, ames Devereux. 
William M. Godwin, Guetavus English, | 


Steruen R. Caawrorbd, President, 
Lawrence Jonnson, Vice-President. | 
Puy Fisx, Sec’y and Treasurer. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D. 
= In attendance at the Office of the Company, 

daily from 11 o'clock, A. Mi, 3 o'clock; P.M. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN 
I8 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above. Sixth,  Phi- 
ladelphia, and Ne. 986 Broadway, New 
WILLIAM 8& MARTIEN & C0. 

TERMS, 


in advance, or Three Dollars, payable it six months, 
To Clergymen Two Dollazs a year when. paid. 
strictly in advance. 
No subscription received for a jesq_term than.one 
year. All i who do pot give express 


TERMS TO CLUBS, a the 
Ten copies to one address, fer ene year; .. $20.00 
an additional: copy toxthe person. 
With an additional copy to the agent... hy 
Twenty-five. copies- to one eddtess,;for ume... 
year, eating? tnd ($45.00 

_ With an additional copy to the agent. | 
‘When the amount is large, draft should be 
cured if possible.. Address, 


« 


peahpaid, 
WELLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
No, 144 Chéstuut. Street, 


number, with forty large octavo pages, — 


Send in your subscriptions, by meil or otherwise, 
office 


Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. | 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per angum, if paid 


“Phe W oO young | seacion of this Inetitation will commence on 
science of chemis. ~soon had the pleasure | | A thorough and systematic course of instruction, & 
| fe of ‘seeing: the plumage of his sky 
| tor ' shooting up b the ground. 
ly: the earth, aud it: fresh 
snow-flakea got one r morn LL 
* ied. his father, ‘it 1s the spirits grain. 
jaa N k, Delaware. 
a 2 j 2. 
artes * have’ ‘been’ unprece- | 
eet-epart for the. packing of so many thousend 
sah at time. Troome ha 
“d - 
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notice to the contrary, will be considered as, wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will : 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 4 
: until all at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 
Rates of Advertising —-F or first, . 
2 j ition of do, 60 
4 tion, 75 cents; repetition 0 cents... For 
: ; first insertion, 50 each a 
Af 8 lines or leas, fir 0 cents; each repeti- , 
5 ion of do. 38 Payments f 

tion cents. Ox. 
to be made in advance, 4 
7 

‘ 
‘+ he 


